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IN EXPLANATION 

npHIS little volume is the memorial erected to the 
^ memory of my husband, by many friends, rep- 
resenting different towns, different walks of life and 
different faiths. Its publication is made possible by 
their gifts. 

The prayer verses, he named and dedicated several 
years ago, hoping to have them published some day 
for the people whom he had tried to serve. Since his 
death, his friends have felt that more of his writings 
should be included. 

Probably every person has certain beliefs and 
ideals which determine the purpose of that person^s 
life. In selecting what makes up the latter part of 
the book, I have tried to show what were the things 
for which my husband lived, for after all it is the 
motive of a man's life that endures. 

The letters were written to our daughter and my- 
self, as he said, "hurriedly, and out of a scrappy day" 
and with no thought of their publication at any time. 
Because they are homey and intimate, they show better 
than anything else could, the beauty of his life and 
purpose. 

For permission to use the prayer verses grateful 
acknowledgment is made to The Peoria Journal- 
Transcript, in whose columns they first appeared. 

|S Dm4h Nei^on Leach. 

a 



FOREWORD 
By Chi Gamble 
ILLIAM JAMES LEACH wrote as he 
lived. If his poems were pleasing and 
powerful, if his letters were carefully- 
worded and earnest, if his editorials were 
human and uplifting, if his humorous 
paragraf^s were out of the ordinary, if 
his attacks on wrong were fearless, — we newspaper 
men could always see Leach through them all. And if 
we folk in the newspaper crffice could see that Leach 
wrote as he lived, the newspaper readers could also see 
it. In all my newspaper life I have never known a 
writer who put more of himself into his work, and 
never have I seen a writer who was held in higher 
esteem by his fellow workers. 

Leach was a well-rounded man. As a laborer, 
student, lecturer, preacher, writer, soldier, he saw 
much of the world and much of people. As a lecturer 
he held us in awe — for he did notable platform work; 
as a preacher he lifted us up — for he was a power in 
the pulpit; as a writer he had great influence; but we 
who knew him well, who worked with him, who dug 
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into hard life with him and who tackled the same 
problems — ^well, we do not think of him as a writer, 
as a speaker, as a preacher or as a soldier. We think 
of him as just Leach. 

Few writers have appealed to as many different 
kinds of people. Ministers used his poems in their 
sermons, and the same poems were pasted up in barber 
shops and hung over office desks. The general agent 
of a railroad had a pocketful of Leach's newspaper 
sermonettes at the time he learned of Leach's death, 
and the night watchman at Avery's factory also had a 
collection of them. He was not a "class" man. His 
genuineness, his self-forgetfulness, his democracy, his 
faith, his straight-forward thinking, his eagerness to 
hunt for truth even if the search took him into seldom- 
trod paths, and his incessant desire to help, — ^these 
things were influential in winning friends for him 
among all groups and in all places. 

It will be observed in reading this volume that 
he often attacked problems and issues in a new way. 
He did his own thinking and accepted nothing merely 
because other people accepted it. He believed in 
Henry George and the single tax, and followers of 
his writing could see how he connected the site tax 
with the principle of stewardship which the Bible had 
given to him. He thought that the Sermon on the 
Mount was the most wonderful thing ever spoken. 
He adored the leadership of Christ. He wondered, 
occasionally, if Jesus would be called a "radical" if 
He should come back and preach, as He did centuries 
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ago. Leach was always a constructive thinker, a sane 
interpreter of events, a close student of men. He 
preferred independent thinking to the following* of 
texts, or orders, and this was responsible for his not 
being a "regular" in politics and economics, sociology 
and theology. 

"He made things so plain," seemed to be a com- 
mon comment on his writing and lecturing and 
preaching. He thought himself through before giving 
expression to his opinions, and then he sought to use 
the simple language of the Sermon on the Mount 

Leach was bom in CoUingwood, Ontario, Canada, 
February 7, 1875. His Scotch mother, Janet Mac- 
Arthur Leach, gave him his name but died a few 
days after his birth. His father, John Leach, who was 
of English parentage, married Miss Margaret Allison 
two years later, and moved to Dwight, Illinois. Other 
children, three sisters and one brother, came into the 
home, but the mother made no difference between her 
own children and the little son whose mother was 
gone. 

As a boy William Leach lived in Dwight, attend- 
ing the public schools and engaging in various kinds of 
odd jobs. While learning the printer's trade in the 
office of the Dwight Star and Herald, William G. 
Dustin gave him a straight talk about the importance 
of getting an education, and he gave up his work and 
went to Onarga Seminary. There he came under the 
influence of Dr. Samuel Van Pelt, and his boyish 
affection and admiration for Dr. Van Pelt grew 
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stronger as the years passed. Two men who were 
pastors at D wight put much into his life — Dr. Richard 
Crewes and Dr. Frank W. Merrell. 

Leach's schooling was "erratic" as he often stated. 
Convinced, almost against his will that he should have 
more than a common school education^ he first enrolled 
as a student in Onarga Seminary. Later he attended 
Northwestern University and Bradley Institute. Al- 
though an exceptionally well educated man, he did not 
gain his education through book knowledge as much 
as through constant association with men and con- 
tinuous study of practical problems. While at Bradley 
he won an important declamatory contest in Chicago, 
the observance of which gave the young Peoria school 
its first students' celebration. 

When the Spanish-American war came on he was 
a member of the state militia, and, as he said, was 
ashamed not to go all the way, so he enlisted with the 
Fifth Illinois Infantry, from Dwight, and served 
through the war. Although he was never farther than 
Newport News, Virginia, he learned much of war and 
its havoc. He always hated war. 

Although opposed to our country's entering the 
World War, Leach wanted to help, following the war 
declaration. He served with the Y. M. C. A. six 
months at Camp Pike and six months in France with 
the Second Division. His church at El Paso granted 
him the year's leave of absence, and almost the entire 
town helped to see that the work of his church was 
done during his absence. Wherever he lived he be- 
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longed to the town and not to the Methodist church 
alone. His thought was so perfectly democratic that 
people of all colors, creeds and stations were drawn 
to him. 

He was married on his second charge, Vermont, 
on June i8, 1901, to Miss Dell Lestine Nelson. Three 
children were bom : Martha Provine, John MacArthur 
and William Nelson. The two little sons died in 
infancy. One of the beautiful things in his character 
was his love for his home and family and his fine 
desire to do exactly the right thing there. He carried 
his rather unusual ideas of democracy into his home 
life, and they made for an unusual comradeship. 

In the ministry he served in Bartonville, Peoria, 
Vermont, Dimlap, Pekin, Morton and El Paso. To 
him it was an unhappy thing to be dependent upon the 
ministry for a living. This came into his thought 
strongly while he was at Pekin. He became convinced 
that if factory workers, dinner pails in hand, had to 
start out for work before seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing and work long hours at hard work, ministers 
should do more or a different kind of service, and 
from that time he was not satisfied to do the work of 
the ministry alone. His connections with the Pekin 
Times, Peoria Star and Peoria Journal came as a 
result of this determination. He was happy in the 
ministry only when working at something else for his 
living. 

One of the most prized experiences of his life was 
his ordination as elder in the Methodist Episcopal 
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church at Ppntiac, September 25, 1904, by Bishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell. He disliked the term "reverend," 
cared nothing for "the dignity of the cloth" and was 
almost careless of what Methodist ministers term their 
"standing in the conference." Yet he cared deeply for 
the church rites and ceremonies, and to him it was a 
solemn and loved privilege to administer the different 
sacraments. He always approached them with the 
greatest reverence. Many people in his different con- 
gregations remember the quiet, gentle way in which he 
held out his arms to take the babies who were to be 
baptized, and the little things were usually glad to go to 
him. He specially loved Easter and the days before it, 
and made it' a precious season for his people. It 
seemed, to the people who loved him, most fitting that 
his death occurred during the week before Easter. 

Mr. Leach's body lies in the little cemetery at the 
outskirts of Vermont, Illinois, where it was consigned 
with impressive and simple services. A prayer, a 
short passage from the Bible, the reading of one of his 
own poems, all by one of his best loved friends, Dr. 
W. E. Shaw, and the service was done. Six newspaper 
men were his pall bearers. There was no song but 
that of the birds overhead, and no flowers except wild- 
flowers gathered by boys who were his neighbors. 
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PART I 

PRAYERS OF A PUBLICAN 

and 

SONGS OF SERVICE 



Dedicated to 
My Wife 




A PUBLICAN'S PRAYER 

Lord, take my hand in this most trying hour 

And guide me, for I dare not walk alone ; 

I've dreamed my dreams and they are imfulfilled. 

That large place in the world where I had thought to 

stand 
Is filled by others 

More cunning or more capable than I. 
What I have called my wisdom, is but foolishness. 
I have been neither good nor great. 
In life's uncertainty, oft I have lost myself. 
Have squandered much of time and strength 
In hot pursuit of what I did not want. 
Grim disappointment sits upon the throne 
And yet I still reach out, for what is more worth while. 
Asking for strength and guidance ; 
For, as I walk through 
The almost undistinguished path 
I find about me, in the way. 
Many who need that same true light 
For which I pray. 
So, as I go on quietly, may it be mine to serve. 

— ^Amen. 

17 
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FOR LOVE 

Lord, grant me wisdom just to say, 
To dear ones near me day by day, 
In words, or in some better way : 
I love you. 

If there are those beside me here 
Whose lives are just a trifle drear, 
What good it might do them to hear : 
I love you. 

This world would be so good a place. 
If we could stop in the mad race. 
To say, with just a quiet grace : 
I love you. 

So swiftly are these earth days sped; 
Then, suddenly our paths are led 
Asunder; — ^happy if we've said: 
I love you. 

When death's long shadow has been laid 
Across the plans that we have made. 
Then, how we say it — ^unafraid : 
I love you. 

Help me today, that I may bring 
The message that shall make hearts sing 
Till all our home with joy shall ring : 
I love you. 

— ^Amen. 



• • 
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MY ENEMIES 

Lord bless my enemies, and may I 

Love them as I should. 

For they have helped me in my life's development, 

In pointing out the crookedness 

That is within me 

When friends have not dared to speak. 

May I be worthy of their opposition 
And fair in all my fighting. 
Then at the last may they stand up and say, 
"His fight was hard and long and cunning 
But without treachery or hate." 

So may I still fight on 

Squarely, and like a man. 

Known to the world about me by 

The enemies IVe made. 

Save me from that keen disgrace 

Of some good preacher, standing at the last. 

When my fair fight is done, to say : 

"He had no enemy in all the world." 

— ^Amen. 
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NEW YEAR 

Our God, we give thanks for the year that is closing 
It brought us rich blessings^ like all of the years. 

We will read its full record, in days that are coming, 
Through sunshine of smiles and the dew of our tears. 

Great gifts have been ours in the cycle that's closing 
And only the far distant future will prove 

How much of what we have called pain, loss or sorrow 
Has been the full measure of infinite love. 

Sometimes we have shuddered in presence of trial 
Which threatened to tear us from all that was dear. 

But have come through to find that our lives were the 
stronger 
Because of the Presence, by faith brought so near. 

Now grant us, our Father, the grace and the courage 
To turn from the past with hearts full of cheer. 

May there be no vain longing ; no fainthearted sighing 
As with brave, quiet souls, we begin the New Year. 

— ^Amen. 
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HUMILITY 

My Father, help me, in a day when men boast much 

Of their advance in learning, 

That I may not forget humility 

Which best becomes the mind of one 

Who has so much of knowledge yet to gain. 

May I be mindful of the long and toilsome way 

By which the race has come to where I am, 

And, as I shall look back, may my thought be 

Both broad and kind. 

Then, as I come to study my own time, 

With all its needs, may I have understanding 

That shall make me see 

The few profound and simple things 

To which my life must hold 

If I would make it all a life should be. 

And so, amid the changing theories, 

The vexing questions, and the blinding doubts, 

May I hold fast the things which make for life. 

Help me to cling to these : a simple faith in what is 

good; 
The power of prayer; the beauty and the dignity of 

service. 

— ^Amen. 
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THE LARGER FAITH 

Save me, O God, from that dark atheism 
Which, in this age, has laid black hands 
On lives possessing strength and winsomeness. 
*Tis not the prating arrogance of unbelief 
Which sometimes sputters in the breast of youth 
Nor that grave questioning with which maturer man 
Looks out into the world of mysteries, and asks 
Of things beyond his ken. 
But that sly spirit of denial which creeps in 
Upon the life that outwardly, may be 
Living in strictest keeping of the law — 
The inner voice which whispers to the daily life, 
^'There is no God." 
I ask deliverance from that mind which. 
While it yields obedience to both form and ceremony, 
Says, in all its daily dealings, "No God here." 
And thus runs on, harming itself with sin. 
Because it thinks that no eye sees. 
Give me the vision that may always find 
God in the common things of life around me spread 
May I be sure, through all my days, that He 
Sees every act and notes my treatment of 
The slightest task, the humblest personage. 
Give me that purity of heart that shall see God. 

— ^Amen. 
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AMONG FOLKS 

Help me. Lord, to see the beauty 
Of the world through which I move, 

In how many common places 
Is imcommon light of love. 

There are men who work beside me, 

Bearing burdens willingly 
For the sake of some great fancy 

That no other eyes can see. 

Women, walking through the darkness, 

With a faith that is sublime. 
While they nurse some dream of beauty 

That defies the hand of time. 

Long the vision has been nourished. 

Strong has been the inner light. 
And, through all the years, they've followed 

With a hope that none could blight. 

Grant that as I walk among them, 

I may help them realize 
All the glory they have visioned 

In their soul's unworldly eyes ; 

Glad that common men and women 
Have such sweet things tucked away 

Underneath the humdrum service 
Of each busy working day. 

I could ask no greater blessing 

In this world as I walk through. 
Than to have some share in making 

People's worth-while dreams come true. 

— ^Amen. 
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MID-LENTEN 

While glide these quiet days into the past, 
Which brings me to the Easter dawn, at last, 
May I my life in new proportions cast, 

In truth and light. 

When ends this season. Lord, of thought and prayer, 
May I have freed myself from useless care. 
That I may journey with Thee anywhere, 

Walking in light. 

Then, if are given few or many days. 
My path shall be delight till Thy hand stays 
The glory that illumines all Thy ways 

With heavenly light. 

Too often I have trusted lights that failed ; 
The feeble gleams of worldliness have paled 
When all the hosts of darkness have assailed. 

I need the light. 

So, through the days, I'd find my way along 
Paths left untrodden by the thoughtless throng. 
That, at the last, I may be free and strong. 

Loving the light. 

For, at the end of this dull lenten way 
I know there waits the perfect Easter Day 
To flood my soul with life's eternal ray, — 

The perfect light. 

— Amen. 
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THE SOUUS QUEST 

I need a revelation that will come 

Into my life, closer than word or thought, 
A quiet guidance that shall lead me on 

Through those deep things the books have never 
taught. 
I want that sense of power which has been in 

The men of every age who have achieved, 
That inner voice, guiding unerringly. 

By which all noble service is conceived. 

In vain I search the tomes of ancient lore ; 

Useless to me the arguments of men. 
I listen for a voice not heard before, 

A wisdom not yet told by tongue or pen. 
Somewhere I know this holy thing awaits 

To speak the words of everlasting life ; 
Some day I know my eager soul shall hear, 

And, hearing, make an end of inward strife. 

There is that peace for every child of God 

Who will press on until that place be found 
Where God Himself speaks to the listening soul ; 

That place, to each new man, is holy ground. 
The while I wait, let me not idly stand. 

But give myself wherever I find need. 
So I may hear the voice and touch the hand 

Which into perfect peace my soul shall lead. 

— ^Amen. 
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COMMUNION 

Abide with me, that I may be 

G>ntent to do my share 
In each new way, with each new day 

To bring Thy Kingdom where 
My fellow men may see again 

The visions they have lost. 
If such work be vouchsafed to me, 

I shall not count the cost. 

As sure as they shall see the way 

Who now in blindness grope, 
Then everywhere, and free from care, 

They too will publish hope 
For, once they see how rich and free 

The Master's plan for men. 
Their lives swing wide upon the tide 

Of God's great love again. 

So give me grace, here in my place. 

To tell what things I know 
Of that great power which, every hour. 

Will guide men, as they go 
Along the track that leads them back 

To Him who marks their way; 
Until at last they shall have passed 

Out into perfect day. 

^—Allien. 
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PALM SUNDAY 

On this day, when there did ride forth 

The Conquering Son of God, to fight 
Wrongs long intrenched in systems old, 

Hiding themselves from truth and light. 
There stood the gaping mob, to yell 

Its lusty throat quite hoarse with glee. 
Its jubilation knew no bounds ; 

Amid it all, tmmoved was He. 

Full well He knew how soon would die 

The wild hosannas of the street. 
So few of those who shout are strong 

Life's deeper, darker hours to meet; 
Yet passed He out with quiet grace. 

With courage born of faith and prayer ; 
Full well He knew, alone at last. 

Himself must face the evil there. 

Lord, give me grace that I may stand. 

In every circumstance of life. 
Upon the side of right and truth. 

Not fearing or inviting strife. 
When cheers shall greet me, may I keep 

The quiet purpose of my soul. 
When vicious judgment shall unseat 

Fair Justice, then, let Faith control. 

— ^Amen. 
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INNER LIGHT 

O Lord, teach me, as I go on, 

The beauty and the power of silence, 

That with it I may conquer 

In the stress of life. 

There will come again, as there have come. 

In other days. 

Those times when babel is turned loose 

And all the powers of darkness will combine 

To make confusion. 

Then may I, in greater confidence, 

Possess my soul. 

Awaiting that true guidance which will come 

To all who wait on God. 

So there will come my fellow men, 

Filled with most subtle argument. 

To make me doubt the world. 

The larger life, the Infinite, and all 

That my life needs. 

Help me to free myself in silence. 

When voices of temptation, whispering, 

Shall beguile me, make me strong 

That I may conquer them 

In silence. 

— ^Amen. 
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REVELATION 

God, my cry is just the same 
As that which has, in every age, 

Been struggling upward through the dark. 
Prom honest men made sick at heart 
By all the pretense of this present world ; 
For I would free myself from all the shackles 
Binding me to things of time and flesh. 
So now, I lift my heart to Thee and cry, 
"Lord, what must I do to be saved ?" 

Show me Thyself, and let me feel Thy power. 

1 am in need of strength 

Such as the world has not to offer me. 
Long have I listened to its voices, 
While they cried, "Lo here, lo there," 
And I have followed thus far, but in vain. 
Only to find that all its proffered blessing 
Ended in yet more certain slavery. 
Now I am weary of the petty care 
Of following small conventions, 
Apeing those the world may call my betters. 
Dragging my life out with the dreary round 
Of senseless things, done for no better reason 
Than that others do them. 

Save me, O God ! let Thy free spirit be 
Upon me richly to direct my life. 
That I may walk in freedom, 
Daring to serve, as Thou shalt show me how. 

— ^Amen. 
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EASTER DAY 

"Why seek the living among the dead?" 

Said the voice of the Master that day 
When the women had come to the tomb at the dawn 

In the sorrowful, world-old way 
That the children of men have indulged ever since 

They have walked in this garden of God, 
Where so much they have loved has been hidden away 

Neath the leveling, comforting sod. 

For so much that is precious to each child of His 

Lies buried somewhere in the past. 
But they all must turn from it and walk toward the 
light 

Ere they find the great joy that shall last. 
For death does not help us ; it only creeps in 

Where the currents of life do not flow, 
As the damp and the dark hover heavy and chill 

Where sun shines not, nor healing winds blow. 

So must I turn back from all my dead past. 

No matter how precious it seems. 
For my life must be lived in the days as they come. 

And not in the tomb of my dreams. 
Then, turning away from my garden today, 

Where lies my lost hopes, with my tears, 
I will follow Him out toward the perfect, new day. 

For eternity breaks through the years. 

— ^Amen. 
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THE CHRIST 

Let me not fail to see the Christ 

Who stands before me day by day 
In person of the needy and 

The derelict on life's broad way; 
For I have prayed that He might come 

Into my life to strengthen me. 
Now He would have me catch His smile 

From those whose visages I see 
All marked with sin, hardened to shame, 

Or softened with indulgence vile. 
I look on these and shudder, but 

The Christ looks out the while; 
For, "Inasmuch as you have done 

To one of these, the least of Mine, 
To me you've rendered all I ask; 

A service high and true and fine." 
So let me turn from none, O God, 

Whether of high or low degree. 
With hand of helpfulness I'd reach 

The last man who has need of me. 
And in the end, I'll turn with joy 

And lift to Thee hands tired and sore 
With service, these shall be my prayer. 

For prayer, at last, is nothing more. 

— ^Amen, 
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A PREACHER 

Almighty God, I would be a preacher of real 
righteousness; not a setter forth of phrases, nor de- 
fender of the creeds. 

Let me be one who shall live honestly and simply; 
then, out of all that living, having learned some whole- 
some lessons, may I be able to set them forth helpfully 
before my fellows. 

May I have it clearly in my mind that lying is bad 
business, even though one do it to himself. Pretense 
is fatal, so may I put such things aside, and live 
plainly. 

Help me to understand how simple and inexorable 
are all the laws of God. No man can live who will 
persist in violation of them. 

They bid me seek The Kingdom first, and promise 
that all other needed things shall follow. I would see 
and teach this truth, knowing that if I give my first 
thought to the getting of any other thing, however 
valuable or beautiful, it means damnation. 

I am bid to love my neighbor, and if I shall harbor 
secret hate for any man the while I do profess my 
love for God, then am I damned. 

Give me the courage thus to live and teach, even 
while some wonder and some smile. And may I have 
right reasoning to give me the true answer to the 
world-old question: "What shall it profit if a man 
shall gain the world and lose his soul?" 

Many a man has traded his soul for less than a 
world. Give me a real wisdom and a sense of values. 

— ^Amen. 
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NATURE 

Good Father, grant that I may see 

The beauties spread so thick for tne 

In nature, everywhere about, 

To charm, wherever I look out. 

May I not walk with holden eyes. 

Stretching myself for some fool's prize. 

While all about me roses bloom. 

And violets, in the grass, find room ; 

When song birds mate to build a home. 

Shrewd bees through all the pastures roam, 

Loading themselves with sweetness rare 

With which to stumble through the air. 

Making a music all their own. 

With perfume in their lazy drone. 

May I, like all these things, divine 

What quiet, helpful work is mine 

In just the place where I may be. 

To help some other soul to see 

The beauty and the fragrance of 

A life that's lived just for the love 

Of living, and to make the test 

Of life lived at its simple best. 

— ^Amen. 
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MOTHERS' DAY 

God bless the world's young mothers; 

Give them guidance from above, 
That they may add right judgment 

To the power of mother-love. 
Past the long years of faithfulness, 

May they have power to see 
The greatness in the chance to live 

In lives that are to be. 

Then teach these mothers bravery 

Against the days when they 
Shall see their children scatter. 

Each going his own way. 
For, ere the dream of motherhood 

Has taken final form, 
The mother heart must feel the wrath 

Of many a pounding storm. 

And give our mothers faith, O God, 

Lest their great hearts do break 
While they look down the years to see 

What havoc children make 
Of many a loving mother's dream; 

But may they always know 
That love at last shall win because 

Where love is, God will go. 

— ^Amen. 
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A BOY'S PRAYER 

My Father, guide me through each day, 

And keep me square and true. 
Help me to bear my honest share 

Of work that is to do. 
Teach me to keep my body clean, 

Inside and out always. 
So that my soul be not ashamed 

Throughout the coming days. 
Save me from thoughts that are not sound. 

From speech that it not pure ; 
May I help some, in my own way. 

Such rottenness to cure. 
As I love life, may I regard 

All life around me here ; 
Nor ever thoughtlessly destroy. 

Or cause distress or fear. 
Give me the strength to be myself. 

Wherever I may be; 
To dare to live, whatever comes. 

The life You meant for me. 
Let me have courage, every day. 

To follow Him who came 
As Elder Brother to us all. 

I ask it in His name. 

— ^Amen. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

As comes the season when the school year ends, 

And our young men and women silent stand 
With questionings at the doorways of their lives, 

May they be blessed in heart and head and hand. 
Throughout the years, in their clean souls, have grown 

Great dreams of justice and help for mankind. 
May these prophetic visions leave them not. 

Help them, that each his place and work may find. 
Make each to know the dignity of toil. 

The shame of living out of other's dole. 
May they have discontent with any life 

That starves or cramps or atrophies the soul. 
Teach them to hate that charity which salves 

The social sore 'tis powerless to heal, 
Despising gifts tossed out by pious frauds, 

Boastfully giving part of what they steal. 
May it be theirs to help in bringing in 

That kingdom new, for which we long have prayed, 
Wherein each man shall have the right to work, 

With none to hinder or to make afraid, 
While happy children laugh and play at home, 

Where naught more harsh than mother's care they 
know. 
We ask in faith ; deep in our hearts we feel 

It is our Father's will it should be so. 

— ^Amen. 
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SILENCES 

I thank Thee, Father, for the silences that come 

Into this hurried life of mine. 

Grant me each day a little time when I 

May draw myself away into the quiet 

Where I may hold commtmion with 

Myself and Thee. 

Let me accept the silence as Thy gift 

Wherein I may prepare 

For all the sterner conflicts of my life. 

Nor may I murmur when Thy hand 

Has taken from me, for a time, 

What things I've held most precious. 

Only Eternity may ever truly show 

How much that's good in me has grown 

In these hours of quiet which I may have called 

My awful loneliness. 

Teach me to be thankful when, 

With vision darkened and hopes unfulfilled. 

Empty in hand and heart, I stand alone. 

— ^Amen. 
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LEARNING LIFE 

Good Father of All, give me vision to see 

Men and women, not just as they are, 
But as strong and as good as such people might be 

With love and faith leading afar. 
For, beyond the plain present, in every man's life 

Lies the vast open land of his dreams. 
Where his soul knows no littleness, envy or strife. 

And his thought flows in pure, limpid streams. 

They are eager today, these hard-working folk. 

For the freedom that enters with love. 
Too long have they carried the ill-fitting yoke. 

When their souls would have led them above. 
Into things more worth while, more lasting, more 
sweet. 

More fitted to men at their best. 
And the hope of the years is, at least, just to meet 

This simple but God-given test. 

So, help me, O God, as I go on my way. 

That I learn how to bring men to see 
Life's beauty unfolded before them each day, 

Foretelling the glory to be 
When we men shall have faith that is worthy the name, 

In ourselves, in each other and Thee, 
When to help each the other shall be life's great aim. 

That our lives may be high, strong and free. 

— ^Amen. 
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CHILDREN'S DAY 

Today, through all the town, they raise 
Their voices in exultant praise, — 
Our children, innocent and free. 
As children everywhere should be. 
God help us, that we may not bring 
Into their lives a single thing 
That may unseat their faith in Thee 
Or that which Thou wouldst have them be. 
May we live honest lives and strong. 
Nor ever try to hide the wrong 
With pious smirk or lifted brow. 
And when before Thyself we bow. 
May every act of worship be 
Simple and frank, as pleaseth Thee. 
Help us to see that they can find 
The pretense, even in the mind. 
So may we live to learn each day 
To keep ourselves out of the way. 
That their expanding souls may grow 
In that direction they should go. 
May we not bind them with our creeds 
Which may not meet their deepest needs, 
But teach them how to use that power, 
Which into larger life may flower. 

— ^Amen. 
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CHILDREN'S PRAYERS 

My Father, may I through this day, 

Do only what is right, — 
Good things, and true, may I pursue 

From morning until night. 
Help me to be thoughtful and kind 

To every one about. 
So that they all may know I am 

Your child, without a doubt. Amen. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Kind Father, bless the dear ones now, 

And to them all may I be true. 
Help me each day to find the way 

To be a blessing, too. Amen. 

* ♦ * 

Good Father, hear me while I pray. 
You have been near to me all day. 

And now I thank you. 

Keep all your children through this night 

Then we will thank you for the light 
Of the new day. Amen. 

♦ ♦ 4c 

I thank you for the flowers. Lord, 

And for the tall and waving trees ; 
Day after day teach me to live 

As happy and as free as these. 
May I not whine or cry or scold 

When sun is hid and rain comes down, 
But just be mindful all the time 

That trees and flowers never frown. 

— ^Amen. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 

On this day wherein a nation 

Found a larger liberty, 
May the reverence for freedom 

Take possession, Lord, of me. 

Let me never fail in honor 

For the brave men of the past. 
Who gave freely to establish 

Peace and justice at the last. 

Be their lives my inspiration, 

And their work a hint for me, 
That I give myself more freely 

To the nation yet to be. 

For the work is only started ; 

Now the fight is well begun. 
It is for the men still coming 

To see freedom's battle won. 

Keep us, then, from idle boasting 

Of the fights of other days. 
While new foes come slyly creeping 

Blocking freedom's happy ways. 

So we pray for a baptism 

Of that nation-loving grace, 
That shall make us more than shouters, 

Each one serving in his place. 

— Amen. 
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A HERETICS PRAYER 

Lord, bless the heresies in me, 

And in them may I find 
Strength and development I need 

For my unfolding mind. 

Not always to the beaten path 

Would I constrain my feet, 
For sometimes in the byways I 

Most helpful spirits meet. 

So I would wander here and there 

Seeking out, in love. 
The messages of Him who gives 

Me guidance from above. 

For good I find on every hand. 
And those who have the truth ; 

Wisdom and care I learn from Age, 
Daring and hope, from Youth. 

Thus I would liberate my days 
And walk where pleasures are. 

Gathering all things strong and good, 
Blessings from near and far. 

But, in my happy wandering. Lord, 

Let me not step aside 
In any path where I shall lose 

The handclasp of my Guide. 

— ^Amen, 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 

Make me a neighbor. Lord, 

Both kind and true. 
May I be ready, when 

There's work to do. 
Let me both cheer and help 

My fellow men; 
Because I shall not walk 

This way again. 
I would be anywhere 

That men must go ; 
In any company, if 

It be so 
That in the end my fellow men 

Shall see 
The neighbor thought 

Exemplified in me. 
May wealth, for me, not count 

In things which I 
Have taken from the rest. 

But rather lie 
Numbered in deeds. 

With thoughtful patience wrought. 
Because Fve done these things 

A neighbor ought. 

— ^Amen. 
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INSTITUTIONS 

Almighty God, help me, as I walk through this 
world, to worship neither men nor institutions, yel 
make me careful and considerate of both. May I re- 
member that it is through men and institutions, weak 
though they seem, and wrong as they still are, that 
Thou art working out the Kingdom for which, so 
often, I have prayed with words and sometimes with 
my living. While I am tolerant, may I not be satis- 
fied. While I shall have patience, may I be no pleader 
for things as they are. Standing in the midst of this 
old world where men are mixed and things are 
crooked, teach me always how to use what means I 
have to tell my fellow men that I believe the light 
shines brighter on ahead. 

Until all men are free and the last man has had his 
chance, let me refuse to be cajoled or frightened into 
silence. Wherever wrong may show its head, may I 
not fear to point it out, no matter who may frown or 
who may jeer. And may I not assume disgust or own 
discouragement when some about me do not see it so. 

— ^Amen. 
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VACATION 

The day dawns when I lay aside 

A while, my regulation task. 
May I know what it is to rest; 

This is the blessing I would ask. 
Teach me how not to worse than waste 

These days in which I should grow strong 
Against the doing of the things 

Which I have only dreamed so long. 

The days are short; the years float by; 

My span of life will soon be run. 
May recreation give the power 

To work out that which should be done. 
I need a clearer vision of 

The whole great scheme of life to be, 
So that I may fit into the niche 

That only can be filled by me. 

Standing so close to my own work, 

I have not seen the larger plan ; 
Now let me clear the dust away 

And see as the Designer can. 
Thus let me quietly withdraw 

From men and things, for sober thought ; 
Then shall I come back, glad and strong 

To bear and do the things I ought 

— ^Amen. 
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VALUES 

Teach me true values, Lord, 

That I pay not too great a price 

For anything that comes into my life. 

I would hold all things in their right relation, 

Scorning nothing, nor, with anxious thought. 

Pursuing what I do not need. 

May I learn how to look on all things, knowing 

It is Thy will that mine should come to me. 

I would shun no gift because some voice. 

In by-gone ages, may have said 

The thing was bad. 

Yet may I let it pass, if in the working out 

Of my life plan, it has no place. 

Let me not strive for any gift or grace 

Because some other may have deemed 

That thing worth while. 

Calmly, in spite of fashions or the world's decrees, 

I would have courage just to take my way; 

Investing life with those things which 

For me seem best. 

So would I walk through all my days 

And, at the last, have my life filled 

With wisdom bom of real experience, 

Rather than cluttered with the empty things 

Which are called "honors" or "emoluments." 

— ^Amen. 
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LABOR DAY 

Great Master Workman, hear our prayer. 

Now let us learn from Thee, 
How good a thing is work well done, 

What dignity to be 
Like God — a builder in the world, 

A minister to need, 
Making life beautiful and big 

With every loving deed. 

Help us to dignify our work 

With aims both good and great, 
Like Him on whose fine workmanship 

The worlds in order wait. 
Save from the rotting power of greed. 

And give us eyes to 3ee 
That only those who labor shall 

Have fellowship with Thee. 

We pray Thy rich damnation on 

That system reaching in 
To homes like ours, that it may drag 

The last sad toll of sin 
Prom hands of children that shall rise 

In days to come, and blight 
The age that sinned against them 

With a daiicness worse than night. 

— ^Amen. 
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SERVICE AND BROTHERHOOD 

Father, I thank Thee for the love 

That leads me day by day. 
Without it who would dare to walk 

This tangled earthly way? 

But keep me from the thought that I 

Am favorite of Thine. 
May I know that thou lovest all 

As well as me and mine. 

And may my thought of love expand 

My vision till I see 
That every man who walks the earth 

Is brother unto me. 

Then may I preach this brotherhood 

To all men everywhere. 
Assured that it will save them from 

Their darkness and despair. 

So, worshipping one Father, 

May we together stand. 
With strong and simple service 

To bless, on every hand. 

What better creed for us to hold 

Who seek the larger gopd 
Than just this beauty and this strength ; 

Service and Brotherhood? 

— ^Amen. 
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DAILY PRAYERS 

MORNING 

Now I get me up to work, 
I pray the Lord I may not shirk ; 
And when I reach my rest at night, 
May I have served with all my might. 

— ^Amen. 

NOON 

Midday, I stop to rest and be 
Strengthened with quiet thoughts of Thee. 
I offer thanks for daily food. 
For daily sense of brotherhood. 
May I make joy throughout the day 
Both in my work and in my play. 

— ^Amen. 

NIGHT 

The day is done ; the night is here. 
It brings but comfort and good cheer 
To honest folk who, in their place, 
Have labored with becoming grace. 
Nor asked too much, nor been content 
With less than for their good was meant. 
So may the lessons of the day 
The better fit me for the way 
That shall be mine when night is done 
And rises yet another sun. 
Now, as the restful shadows fall. 
Lord, bless your children, one and all. 

— ^Amen. 
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SELF, FELLOWMAN, GOD 

Lord of Life, give me the power 

And the grace to stand alone. 
Even in the crowd, may I keep 

Conscience ever on the throne. 
Let my inner life be simple 

And my purposes so plain. 
That I give myself to those things 

Which alone are final gain. 
May I not be caught and tumbled 

By the hurry of the crowd, 
Nor misled by false ambitions, 

Calling to me long and loud ; 
But, with calm and patient gladness, 

Dare the thing I am to do. 
Knowing that at last the victor 

Is the man who has stood true. 
Then when my life day is ended 

Men may not have called me great — 
I may seem but empty handed, 

Standing near that farther gate; 
Yet a quiet joy will fill me. 

Thinking of the way I've trod. 
If I know I have kept faith with 

Self and Fellowman and God. 

— ^Amen. 
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TEACHERS 

CXir Father, bless our teachers everywhere 

As they look out today into the opening year 

Of hard work with its opportunity. 

May they have faith and courage 

And that clear vision which shall make 

Their work worth while. 

Grant to them understanding 

As they face our children who shall take 

From them, throughout the months to come. 

The incline and direction of their lives. 

Grant that they may perceive 

How much of heaven and hell is in their making. 

Vouchsafe to them that quiet strength 

Which has its birth in fear. 

Save them from such presumption 

As begets all shiftlessness. 

Let them have strength of body and of mind. 

May they be guided, in both what they do and say, 

By that Power which is higher than us all. 

May we be helpful to them as we can, 

Nor too exacting in our stern demands 

Keep us mindful that these little ones 

Have only such capacities 

As one might decently expect from parents like 

ourselves. 
So we shall have great charity. 

— ^Amen. 
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A TEACHER'S PRAYER 

My Father, give me vision for my -work, 
That may put motive for my every act 
So far above the bare demands of duty 
As is my inner vision higher than 
These staggering sentences with which I try 
To set it forth. 

Pill me with that great consciousness 
Of fellowship with Thee, 
That all my life work may be worth while. 
Then shall the setting of it forth in word or deed 
Be but the happy liberation 
Of all that is within me, and 
I shall forever then have freed myself 
From the dread question as to whether 
What I say shall please or vex, save or condemn. 
I shall speak out of my full soul 
Only those things which Thou hast given me 
And if God harms not, then will I not hurt. 
O, fill me with Thy Word which is the Truth- 
May I be bound by nothing else in life. 
Then, like thy servants in all other timesi 
I may speak out in faith, "Thus saith the Lord." 
And I will leave the rest with Thee. 

— ^Amen. 
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THREE PRAYERS 

My life, my Lord, is not worth while 

Until it gives more, than it asks. 
So help me that this life may rise 

To that high plane of nobler tasks 
Where great souls serve as best they can 

For just the joy that they can spread 
About them in the world of men. 

The while they earn their daily bread. 

Bless me, my Lord, that I may not 

Be fretted by the little cares 
Which come upon me every day. 

And take me always unawares. 
May I be big enough to move 

Unheeding, mid this petty strife 
Eager for doing larger things 

That make for sense of larger life. 

♦ 4k ♦ 

If I should die tonight, my Lord, 

I pray that my last thought should be 
Of work at hand, a task well planned. 

Bringing me face to face with Thee. 
And if today should be the last 

That I should walk with these, my friends, 
I pray let it shine with that joy 

Which true, unselfish service lends. 

— ^Amen. 
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CONGREGATION 

Lord, bless our preachers ever)rwhere today, 

And give them of Thy word that they may speak 
Straight to the souls of weary, care-worn folks. 

Bringing the help and strength their people seek. 
Deep in our hearts we hunger for a word 

Fresh from the mind of Him who put us here. 
We crave some simple message that will bring 

The faith and hope that conquer doubt and fear. 

It really matters little to us now 

Just how the soldier made the sun stand still, 
Or why the Ten Words were inscribed in stone 

For Israel on the lonely, cloud-crowned hill. 
We hunger not so much for stories how 

Philistia, in her day, was put to rout. 
Nor where King Solomon his temple built. 

Though all of these are valuable, no doubt. 

Our need is for a plain and helpful word 

From Him whose promise never yet has failed. 
May we on that strong Word be fed this day. 

Rather than with fine theories regaled. 
To this end, bless our preachers everywhere. 

Give present, powerful visions of the truth. 
That may free burdened people from despair 

Reviving there the sweet, strong dreams of youth. 

— ^Amen. 
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A CONFESSION 

Jesus, Thou friend of men low fallen and most needy, 

I have seen Thee, with Thy hands stretched out 

To help the weak. 

By battering down the wrong that threatens them; 

And then my heart has thrilled, and I have caught 

The glory of such service and have said: 

"I will stand close to Him and fight as He fights ; 

I will make Him really leader in my life." 

Then has come the whispering voice of devils. 

Coaxing, warning, pleading, threatening. 

And, as I have listened, I have lost. 

One says, "The wrong is ancient, rich and proud, 

Strongly intrenched, no power can shake it." 

Another speaks, "Look to thyself, that thou lose not 

Thy friends, thy standing or emoluments." 

But, when the voices all have died away, 

I stand alone with Thee and am ashamed. 

For well I know that at the last 

No joy shall be, save unto him who dares 

Stand for the right, reckless of every other thing; 

So would I stand, my Lord, with Thee, 

Throwing my soul into that one Divine Adventure 

For the saving of mankind. 

— ^Amen. 
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MODERATION 

Help me to see the way to be 
Clean-Hved and yet not Puritan. 

Let me be strong, my whole life long, 
With charity for every man. 

Whatever betide, be Thou my guide, 
And may I go where men have need. 

Not to condemn, but live with them 
Until Thy law they hear and heed. 

Grant that my life be not a strife 
To bring men to accept my creed. 

But through the days, in all my ways. 
May I lead them by word and deed. 

When they have found that higher ground 
Whereon they walk in peace with Thee, 

Then, as they go, each one shall know 
The joy of being truly free. 

So give me power, in every hour. 
To live the life that is my own. 

Yet not the zeal to make me feel 
That good lies in my way alone. 

And, as I ask, in my own task. 

Freedom to follow God, 
May I not lay in others' way 

My little measuring rod. 

— ^Amen. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Let me grow larger in soul each day 

Through all my work, as it comes, 
May it broaden and deepen my sympathy, 

And keep out the thought that numbs 
And narrows my vision until it flows 

Sluggishly, choked with care, 
Wasted and weakened till I have not 

The strength to be or to bear. 

Show me the glory in struggling on. 

Whether I "win" or "lose." 
Help me to see that 'tis not the prize. 

But the race, my soul should choose. 
So, in my striving, day by day, 

May I have the grace to see 
That the question is not, how much I got 

But what did I learn to be. 

At last I would know what it all has meant — 

The struggle, the hopes and fears; 
I would feel the joy of those who shout, 

And the sorrow of those in tears. 
Then, through it all, I shall know in my heart. 

That the only thing worth while 
Is the soul of patience within a man 

That can work and wait and smile. 

— Amen. 
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AUTUMN 

Lord, teach me the lesson of Autumn, 

That no troubled vision may cross 
My mind, when I look at the changing 

Which human thought often calls loss. 
Help me to stand, all untroubled. 

While the things I have loved fade and die. 
Let me hold all earth's treasures so lightly 

That their passing may cause no outcry. 

The vines I have tended will wither. 

Trees I've lov^d will stand naked at last. 
Through the winter my garden must shiver — 

A ghost, with its face to the past. 
But the vines and the trees and the garden 

Have blessed me, each one in its way. 
The memory of each I shall cherish 

To the end of my life's little day. 

Then make me so glad for my blessings 

That I shall not find thought to complain. 
May I see that the things I call losses 

Are only the proofs of my gain. 
So, in hours when I think I am stricken. 

Help me to remember just this ; 
It is only because these rich blessings 

Were mine, that these blessings I miss. 

— ^Amen. 
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EXPERIENCE 

To do my work and be myself, 

Serenely, day by day; 
To hold my peace until I know 

The thing I ought to say; 
To learn to give of what I have 

For those who may have need; 
To lift my faith till it may find 

Expression in a deed; 
To live content, yet eagerly 

Press on to better things ; 
To hold, through all my days, the joy 

With which glad childhood rings ; 
To stand alone when others may 

Not choose to stand with me; 
To give to every other man 

This same large liberty; 
To see my cherished plans go wrong. 

And yet not lose my hope ; 
To walk sometimes in darkness. 

But never have to grope; 
To have my faith in God and men 

Grow brighter day by day ; 
To learn to live and love and serve, — 

Dear Lord, for this I pray. 

— ^Amen« 
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TO BE A MAN 

Save me, my Father, from that creeping 

And insidious weakness 

Which has robbed so many of their manhood. 

May I never fall so low that I should bow 

To wealth as such. 

Or wait on place or title 

Rather than on men. 

Give me the grace to stand alone, 

Or with those men whose work 

Is worth the while ; 

But may I do obeisance to no man 

Because he occupies a place. 

Or has a name. 

Help me that I may not 

So far forget my soul 

That I should fellowship with chaflf 

Because bedecked with tinselled splendor. 

Nor spurn that which is worthy 

Because 'tis plainly dressed. 

Let mine be kindred spirit with the Carpenter 

Who hated sham because he knew 

How always it had rotted out 

The souls of men. 

Leaving them slaves 

To all their empty idols. 

Lord, may I claim my liberty. 

— ^Amen. 
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ELECTION DAY 

God of nations, upon whom strong men have called 

In all the ages past 

When they have felt the need of guidance 

While they tried to shape the laws to govern them 

In all relations of their lives, 

Feeling within themselves that they must make 

Those laws conform to the Divine decree 

If they would realize, in their own lives, 

Things most worth while; 

Hear me, as now I ask for guidance 

In this great matter which confronts me as a citizen. 

May I deal justly, bravely and unselfishly 

With every question that concerns the common good. 

May I not dare to seek that which might profit me. 

But make my neighbor suffer. 

Let me have thought for all Thy people, knowing this : 

That, at the last, I who profess belief in God, 

Must sometime meet him face to face, 

And there will be no question then 

As to what thing was easy or expedient 

Nor which thing seemed to promise victory. 

For I must then be able to declare 

For what, and how, and why I stood and fought, 

Being a Citizen. 

— ^Amen. 
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CHARITY 

My Father, save me, that my thought 

May not misguided be 
By all the talk men may indulge 

About "sweet charity." 
May I perceive and hold the truth 

That much which is called so, 
Is only man's ingenious trick 

To cover human woe. 

For oft we dare not look upon 

The wrecks which have been made 
By systems whose foundations in 

Iniquity are laid. 
May I see clearly that these things 

Must all be changed before 
The blessings can be given which 

We solemnly implore. 

Help me to see that God's demand 

Is not that I shall dole 
Into my neighbor's lap a gift 

Whereby to reach his soul, 
But rather, that I justly deal 

With every man, my brother. 
Take from him only what I earn ; 

Give so to every other. 

— ^Amen. 
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PRAYER OF THANKS 

Father, I'm thankful for the work 

That holds me close through every day. 
Right glad am I to build and climb 

As well as dream and hope and pray. 
May all my work be dignified 

By manly and unselfish thought, 
That those who labor with me may 

Be silently but rightly taught. 

I thank Thee for the simple joys 

Which all along my way are spread ; 
The kindly words, the fellowships. 

The many gracious things which shed 
A warming light o'er all my life. 

May I not slight these tokens rare 
For lack of which my life would be 

Most empty, desolate and bare. 

Thanks, Lord, for all the dreams that come 

Into my life from day to day. 
For, in their sacred light, my path 

Becomes a most enchanting way. 
I know that heaven at last shall be 

The joy of honest work to do 
Amid life's simple pleasures set. 

My highest, holiest dreams come true. 

— ^Amen. 
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PEACE 

Great God of Nations, on this day 

A nation calls on Thee 
To ask that Thou wilt be the light 

To men who cannot see 
Just now, for present sense of wrong, 

The foolishness of strife 
Which claims, from all who enter in. 

Such dreadful toll of life. 

Yet, even we must tremble, in 

The saying of our prayers. 
Because we know that on us still 

May rest a curse like theirs. 
For we who pray have not yet dared 

To promise God that we 
Will dedicate ourselves to peace, 

Through all the years to be. 

So stand we all and tremble, 

At the hellish work of war. 
But dare not trust the Prince of Peace 

Lest He should lead too far. 
O God, as we stand sickened. 

Asking that slaughter cease. 
Teach us, and all Thy people 

How to really pray for peace. 

— ^Amen. 
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GOOD FELLOW 

Teach me, my Father, how to live my life 

Free and untrammeled. 

May there be strength and manliness, combined 

With grace and beauty. 

Help me to know, not only how to keep myself 

Above the common level. 

But to so mingle with my fellow men 

That common levels may be lifted. 

Without pious looks or solemn drawl 

Let me stand fast 

For those things which are best. 

Grant me the grace of purity in thought and deed,— 

All without prudishness. 

Lead me along a happy middle path 

Where I may not be soaked in sentiment 

Nor yet hardened till I cannot feel 

The grace of mercy. 

May it be mine, as I walk forth, 

To carry great Ideals, 

And yet be practical. 

Mix strength and kindness in my life — 

Make me a real Good Fellow. 

— ^Amen. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Are there little empty stockings 

An)rwhere in all the town? 
Then, let us go forth to fill them, 

Bringing Christmas blessing down. 
Be no little life forgotten 

On this wondrous Day of Days, 
When the earth must know the glory 

Of the Heavenly Father's ways. 

Are there any empty places 

In the homes of men today. 
Where were laughing, loving children. 

Till a Reaper came that way? 
Help these lonely-hearted people 

For the sake of memories dear, 
To bring all the joy of Christmas 

Into lives of children here. 

Is there any empty purpose 

In our lives this very hour? 
Just a lurking disappointment^ 

Where we dreamed of splendid power? 
Let us put regret behind us ; 

Give ourselves, throughout this day 
To scattering of Christmas joy 

To those along the way. 

— ^Amen. 
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ALONE 

My Father^ grant that always I may have 

The wisdom and the strength 

To guide my life in that way which was meant 

For me ; 

Conscious that, at the last, 

Like every other life that is worth while, 

My life must find the heights and depths, 

Alone. 

Because it is not given to men 

That they should walk in companies 

Along those ways which lead them out 

Into their rich and deep experiences. 

Which make them big and blessed. 

May I never try to shape my life 

Into those small conventions 

Which mark the tracks of common men. 

Pursuing common things. 

But may I honor God by taking 

My own way, as he shall point it out. 

And, when it leads me into quiet paths 

Where is no crowd, may I be glad ; 

For so he has called all his children 

Into ways, sometimes. 

Where all conventions and accepted things 

Are put aside, that earnest souls may hear 

The voice of God. 

— ^Amen. 
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FAITH 

My Father, grant that when the darkest hour 

Hangs its long shadow o'er my lonely path, 

I may lose neither faith nor courage, 

But may know that somewhere is a hand 

To guide, a heart to comfort me. 

May I believe in God, the Father, 

And, as once I rested, safe from cares of childhood, 

Just because my Father's hand was near. 

So may I, in the midst of what I call 

My larger cares. 

Rest in the consciousness 

That Thou art with me and Thy hand is strong. 

Be there no night so dark, no storm so fierce 

In all the journey of my earthly life, 

I may not reach and clasp that hand 

Which evermore shall lead me 

Out of darkness into peace and light. 

Thus may it be, when at last 

My journey done, my task completed. 

While the shadows gather 

And the sounds that were familiar 

Fade into a distant murmur, 

May I hear my Father's voice; 

Then, reaching, clasp a hand 

And walk across with joy and confidence. 

— ^Amen. 
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ETERNITY 

Give me to live the life, my Lord, 

Just as I should, if I could see 
The whole thing reaching back from where 

I step into the life to be. 

May I be fair in all my thought 

And kind in all my plan, 
Giving with gladness, and, with thanks, 

Receiving from my fellow man. 

May I have aims that shall prevent 

My thought from seeking what is small. 

Let me stand in the open, so 

That I may let my soul grow tall. 

I would be partner with the race : 
Loser with men ; with men to win ; 

Not holding for myself a place 
Where I cannot invite them in. 

So let me work that when the hour 

Shall strike for me to lay aside 
My tools, I may be sure some things 

That are worth while, will then abide. 

Then I shall gladly go my way. 

Careless of wealth or place or fame. 

Content that I have had the chance 
To learn the rules and play the game. 

— Amen. 



i 
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LIVING LIGHTLY 

My Father, may my hold on life 

Be strong and sure and light 
When I should stand, then may I have 

The grace and grit to fig^t 
But, when I've lost, may I have sense 

To get me straight away. 
Thankful that I may have a chance 

To fight some other day. 
In such a changing world may I 

Not bind myself too fast. 
Even to what most precious seems 

For things here do not last. 
My friends, may I hold dear, and yet. 

Let me not lean on them. 
Who knows the hour I may reach out 

In vain, to touch the hem 
Of that one's garment who stood near 

So long, to be my strength? 
And I shall stand at last, alone. 

Each life has its own length. 
May I, if this whole day be mine. 

Work hard till it is past. 
Yet ready to let go and smile 

If this shotild be my last. 

— Amen. 
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MY VISION 

My Father, save me from the awful fate 

Of him who always rakes the muck of life ; 

Yet, save me too from walking vainly 

With my head hidden in a cloud of dreams. 

Give me each day my vision. 

Let my soul be lifted up where it can see 

Something of God, and of the grandeur 

Which it is Thy will should be 

In every life. 

Then, with this vision fresh upon me, 

Send me back among my fellow men, 

Glad to take up my burden, walk tny own way. 

Work, and be happy. 

May I have before me always 

That wholesome vision of my Master, 

Who from his mountain of Transfiguration 

Walked calmly down where sickness was. 

And sin and ignorance and death, 

That He might banish them. 

So may I teach men, how to work and sing and smile 

As well as pray. Amen ! 
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A LENTEN MEDITATION* 

Lead me, my Lord, a little while apart 

That I may have the wider, higher view 

Of life ; that I may know it is not 

Meat and drink alone. 

Give me the mountain top, the desert place, 

Let me stand silent by the burning bush. 

Speak Thou to me from out the vastness 

Of the great world which Thou hast made 

For I would know Thy will and Thee. 

I would divine the reason of my sending forth. 

Would know the purposes for which I'm come 

Into this present life. 

Away from all the noises of the world. 
Apart from men and from my work I stand 
Alone, that I may hear Thee speak to me. 
For into every life that would be strong 
Must come the hour of lonely waiting; 
The time of quiet and of meditation 
When all the voices of the world are still 
And the Almighty shall be heard to speak 
Into the silent and receptive soul. 
So I would stand, as once Himself did stand 
Whom I call Master. 



♦This poem and the following one were not in the orig- 
inal collection entitled "Prayers of a Publican and Songs of 
Service/' but have been added because they seem appropriate 
here. 
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I would hear the voice 

From out the quiet and the dark 

Saying, "Man shall not live by bread alone 

But by that word which cometh forth from God." 

Now for a time I would forget 

The things of flesh and sense 

And learn to live from Thee — ^with Thee, 

The stronger, larger life. 

I would have a vision that would lead 

Far out into a broader way 

Than ever I have known. 

Teach me that through the darkness 

Lies the path to light. 

Help me to see that ere my feet 

May stand on Olivet, and I 

Stretch forth my hands in blessing, 

These feet must first plod patiently 

Through dark Gethsemane and up the rugged hill. 

These hands must struggle with the cross 

Of service and self-sacrifice. 

For I must first be master of myself 

That I may give that self in work and worship. 

Then shall the lenten season of my life 

Issue in victory — ^that consciousness of power 

That comes to him who, having learned 

To "lose his life for my sake and the gospel's," 

Can throw himself, with all he has. 

Into the service of his fellow men. 
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Now, may I waste no moment 

Of this holy time 

In idle quibble over fish or bread • 

But keep the fast within my soul, 

And learn to feed on Thee 

Rather than on the meat that perisheth. 

Guide me, that I may give my days 

To such things as are worthy. 

May I abstain from that which harms 

Or is of little use ; 

So to conserve the powers of body and of mind 

That they may all be used 

To help Thy "little ones." 

And may it not be for these forty days alone 

That I shall strive and pray 

To walk as in Thy presence. 

May my whole life take its tenor 

From this time of schooling. 

May the fasting and the prayer 

Be with me all the days, 

That I may stand at last 

Free and unhindered by the things of earth 

At one with Thee. 



•I 
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TO A FRIEND 

Hear me, good friend. 

When on my ear, 

Prom out the dark 

That shadows what we call 

The end of life, 

Shall fall that word 

Which, coming, 

Bids each one of us 

Lay down his task 

And give place to another, 

I would have you speak 

With those who come. 

Saying farewell to me 

Who cannot answer them, 

"Smother not 

His resting place 

With blossomed blanket. 

Nor cover his poor clay 

With flowers 

He cannot see or smell; 

But rather 

Carry the rich tokens 

To some home 

Where fever is 

And heat and pain; 

Where some poor head 

Is tossing restlessly 

Upon a pillow 

Where sleep does not come ; 
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That there these blooms 

May bring back memories 

Of yards and fields 

Long vanished. 

And make some weary one 

To walk once more 

In childhood's happy ways." 



But if some little one 

Should bring 

Dne tiny flower 

However wilted, torn or crushed 

And lay it near to me 

For friendship's sake. 

Then leave that token 

As an act of worship, 

For I shall never be 

So far away 

But such a gift 

Will bring me joy. 

With that single flower 

For my adornment 

Leave my tenement 

And know I am at peace. 

If then, in days to come. 
Some one shall ask, 
"How may we keep 
His memory?" 
Be not silent. 
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But speak out and say, 

"He would not 

That friendly hands 

Should pile up stone 

Or chisel marble 

In his name, 

But rather 

That some gift might go 

Among the living. 

To help and bless and comfort 

For his sake." 

And for an epitaph. 

Write not extravagantly 

Of what I did or said, 

For these are all too common 

When I compare them 

With the beauty 

Of my hopes and dreams. 

But in some place 

Where friends may read who will.. 

Write these words for me, 

"He was a friend of folks." 



PART II 



WAR LETTERS 




New York, March 19, 191S. 
HAVE been on the jump since the minute 
I filed my telegram to you. Leaving the 
station I went strai^t to 124 East 28th 
street, which will be my address for a 
week, although I shall not be in New 
York all that time, if everything goes 
well. Z was rushed from one office to another, and now 
everything is well on the way except my pas^>ort 
Things certainly are rushing, and the reason is this : 
a bunch of secretaries is to be sent from here tomor- 
row night to a week's conference in Princeton; then 
they sail the week of March 28th. That is as definite 
as the information can be made, and it is not best to 
^ve that out. 

I have to keep chasing the job yet tonight. Have 
my physical examination at nine this evening. I sup- 
posed I should have all this evening to belabor you 
with an epistle. But not so; I have to work. I 
wanted to say again how much good the St. Louis 
visit did me. About five o'clock the loneliness struck 
me last ni^t. I would almost have thrown up my job 

to have been back with you and M , but this 

morning I felt better. Took out my Testament and 
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continued my reading in Luke when the woe became 
too strong. But I shall always have the memory of 
those two days with you and Doll to help me. 

March 20, 4 p. m. 

I want to say to you that I was some homesick 
kid last night. There seemed to be a mountain of 
work piled up on me and I was alone in a big town. I 
never wanted to quit so much in my life. After I 
went to my stuffy room, I found myself wishing the 
whole works was in hell and I was back with you and 

M . I was at the place where lots of folks turn 

back and I certainly wanted to. But today I am on 
my feet again and wanting to put something across. 

10 p. m. 

The meeting was great. There was a lot of en- 
thusiasm and a lot of fun. Dr. Dunning was giving 
instructions about taking ship, and some guy began to 
ask about landing. The doctor said, "There you go, 
borrowing trouble. I don't give that instruction now 
because if the boat goes down I have wasted the 
time." I may get things fixed so that I can go to 
Princeton tomorrow. If I do not, I am going to be 
lonesome and sad. If I do, I am going to be dog-on 
busy. 

Princeton, Sunday. 

At the chapel this morning Robert E. Speer, a 
graduate of Princeton, preached on "The Achieve- 
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ments of the Men of Clean Heart." It was simple 
and powerful. Lacking all the old time marks of a 
great sermon, it gripped every man who heard it. He 
told of a Sunday he spent in the Free Church in Edin- 
burgh when the preacher was announcing the death 
of a young man who, ten years before, had gone out 
from the University as a surgeon in the army in India. 
He had, just the month before, written the minister 
to arrange for his wedding in the old church. Then 
cholera had come in India and the people at home 
were stricken with the news of the death of the man 
they had expected to see married. When the old min- 
ister had made his simple announcement, he reached 
out his hands to the folks and cried: "Are we not 
proud this day that ever we saw so clean a life? For 
now we understand the Scripture, 'Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.' " Then he held 
up a letter from a yoimg fellow in the Indian army, in 
which he told that the life of the young surgeon had 
been so clean and strong that other men dared not be 
low in his presence. 

There is a gathering of old students here today 
and it would do you good. Here are great preachers 
from many parts and teachers and missionaries. It 
was interesting this morning as the great crowd 
poured out of the chapel, to watch the groups. About 
the time one had made up his mind they were a bunch 
of well-dressed, well-fed snobs, tinkering with the 
business of religion, an enthusiastic group of people 
would begin to gather around a seedy-looking party 
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and as the crowd and the enthusiasm grew, one learned 
that the center of it all was a missionary, lately back 
from somewhere. He was about as sporty as to 
clothes as J C , and about as much ex- 
cited over the same, but all the swells were interested 
in him. Anywhere we go, it is service that counts, 
and they know that even in Princeton. John Finley 

is dressed about as gorgeously as H B 

but he is there with the goods. But I must close or 
you will get neither your church work nor your house 
work done. 

Monday p. m. 

The events keep multiplying which seem to make 
it necessary for me to write you at least twice a day. 
This morning I heard Alfred Noyes, poet laureate of 
England, read from his own wonderful war poems. 
And to hear the lines read by the man who wrote 
them, and to hear his own story of how and why, was 
a great experience. You can imagine how I am en- 
joying every moment of this time. After four months 
of intellectual fasting, and facing an even longer 
period of work with very little refreshing for the 
mind, this week, coming just here, is food and drink, 
and I am enjoying it to the full. He warned us, as 
we have been warned before, to be careful and patient 
on the other side with the people who have been worn 
and torn by the years of suffering. He said we would 
find no home where the suffering had not come and 
"often you will be astonished at the sweetness and 
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quietness the great anguish has left. But sometimes 
it will not be so, and when you see hardness, reselit- 
ment and suspicion, be considerate." He tells in most 
stirring fashion, the story of the citizen fleet of Eng- 
land. Every fishing boat on the coast was taken over 
by the government, and the fishermen, young and old, 
were put in charge of a great fleet that has kept the 
waters safe from submarines for miles around the 
British Isles. Of course many of these brave fisher- 
men have lost their lives, and one old tar, telling it to 
the poet, said : "Ye do no' read it in the papers. Ye 
only read it in the faces o' the women in the villages." 
Then there were some lines of his on the gray, anxious 
faces of the waiting women. He lifted us up and 
made it seem a little more necessary that we get in 
and help somewhere. 

Princeton, Tuesday Bvening. 

Many more good things today. My old friend 
J H and the Mrs. got up a little re- 
ception for the secretaries this afternoon, but I told 

J I could not take the time to go. I wanted to 

take one more tramp over the Princeton battle groimd. 

J said that was all right. He was afraid he 

hadn't ordered enough ice-cream anyway, and was 
glad to know that a few of the fellows were going to 

stay away. V and I had an enjoyable walk 

from five to six-thirty, out through the country. 

All day I have been thinking things that I must 
tell you before I write of today's program. I have 
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been thinking how glad I am that my life has been as 
it has. Not that I am pleased with its goodness or its 
success, but glad for what it has taught. First of all 
I am glad for you, for as I look back, I see how you 
have stood right by in every time that called for 
prompt decision or any radical change. Then there 
are certain things that have come to us that I am 
thankful for. I am glad, for instance, that several 
years ago, I dropped out of the Conference and we met 
a brand new set of conditions and made good with 
them. If we had not done that, I know that today 
we should be tied to the Conference by the fear of 
starving. We would never know whether we were in 
the job because we liked it, or just because we could 
not live outside. 

The more I see of life, the more I pity any poor 
slave to his job. It makes no difference that his job 
be dubbed "an holy calling." There is nothing holy 
except the work into which folks have gone because 
they felt they could serve men there, and have not 
stopped to consider the cost. The ministry is some- 
times such a job, and sometimes it is not. So I am 
glad we broke loose and proved to our own satis- 
faction that we could make a living and work along 
with other folks. Then I am glad we went back in, 
and when we did. We were not driven by temporal 
necessity or the hope of gain. We went back in be- 
cause it looked like a better chance to serve. I am 
sure that in this we were not mistaken. We have had 
our part in helping to reshape the notions of an old 
community. 
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Now I am glad that in middle life, we were not so 
botmd to easy ways, soft slippers, warm beds and late 
breakfasts that we could not respond to such a call as 
this of ours. That is a great joy to me in these days. 
It is so easy for folks of our age to be so harnessed 
up to things that they are not free to hear any call. 
We are tramps in a way, but it is in the same way 
that the missionaries are tramps — ^the way in which 
early Methodist preachers were tramps. There is so 
much to tempt the modem Methodist preacher out of 
his glorious tramphood. It is so easy for him to en- 
tangle himself with land and furniture and houses and 
other nice things until he has to move very cautiously 
lest he spill some of them. And here we stand, my own 
dear girl, free as the old time circuit rider, and I am 
glad we are. We will not leave our daughter much 
land or many cars, but she can have the memory of a 
set of parents that were not nailed down, and I hope 
that out of the living touch vft can give her with the 
big things that are going on in our day, she will be 
able to write some day the stories that have forever 
seethed in your brain and mine. Won't we be happy 
to see her writing things that we couldn't ? 

Thursday. 

There is a spirit on these one hundred six men that 
one seldom sees. It is the kind of thing we have read 
of or talked about, with no thought of living it our- 
selves. Each man is leaving everything but God be- 
hind. The work is new. It is a great experiment for 
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Christ. We are asked to "gamble everything on 
God." Every man is earnest and eager and tender. 
While there is not a tear in any man's eye, there is a 
wonderful tenderness in his voice and even in his 
manner. The time for jesting is past and we are 
talking seriously with each other and there is much 
writing. 

Personally I feel a great contentment. I am not 
trying to fool myself with any boastful thoughts. I 
realize that I may never arrive in France. I am satis- 
fied with that. This is a good enough job to die in. 
I have a notion that losing one's life on such a mission 
would probably do more good than a lot of ordinary 
living. But the probability is that I will get through 
all right, and then I pray for courage and humility 
that I may serve as you said in St. Louis. It has been 
made so clear to me in this conference that what the 
soldiers are needing is the spirit. It will be new to 
many of those boys — ^and such boys as they are ! In 
this work I am haunted constantly by the story of the 
natives who came and said, "Give us the man who 
loved us." That is what these boys want. They 
would not say it that way, but they tie to the fellow 
who can love them. 

I have done, in my four months of work in the 

camp, so little of what Brother S would call 

"the work of the Lord" ; but I have done more things 
that I think Jesus would have done than ever I was 
able to do before. I fit this life and I am going to 
fit it over there and I want sense to care for my health 
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so that I may have all my strength. Here I feel con- 
stantly what I owe to you So I go to rep- 
resent our family in this special service. You and 
Doll have your part along with me. We are giving 
something but not much. A French captain told us 
yesterday of a morning when the general had come to 
review the troops in a certain village and the captain's 
own company was there. The parade was about to 
start. The color bearer came forward with the flag 
(a silk one) and a woman came and stopped him while 
she hid her face in the flag. The general was waiting 
and the captain felt there ought to be no delay. He 
came to the woman and asked why she stopped the 
march. She replied : "I had a husband and four 
good sons. Now this is all I have." "We stood still," 
said the captain, "for there was the S)rmbol of the 
womanhood of France." We can afford to give some- 
thing. 

Princeton, N. J., March 23, ipi8. 

My Dear Girl : 

I have been sitting here, after a hard day's work, 
trying to formulate the Easter letter I told you I 
would write to our folks, but none of the old and senti- 
mental things will do. I am assured that if nothing 
goes wrong we will be on our way over on Easter 
Sunday. That will be a new experience. Never 
since we have known each other have we been sep- 
arated by so much distance, but we will be remember- 
ing the many who are separated by even greater dis- 
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tance and those who do not any longer hope for a 
meeting in this world. Will Easter come with any- 
healing message to the suffering people who need it? 
Unless the Risen Life becomes real to suffering folks 
these days, the Gospel holds out little that is worth 
while. Can we grasp that thought firmly now and 
help other people to get it? 

Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but who- 
soever will lose his life in the spirit and under the 
leadership of the Son of God shall find it. There is 
the truth to be held up today. Life looks so very 
precious as we stand close up to it, and otu* hold on it 
seems so frail. We are tempted to cling to it, and 
then we begin to fear lest something shall touch it, 
and that brings misery, and there is no resurrection 
while that bad notion of life lasts. 

But today the words of Jesus are being understood 
better than we sheltered folks have ever gotten them 
before. To us the word has come, and out from our 
homes have gone our young men, careless of life be- 
cause there is big work to do, and the doing of it may 
take the years that remain for some. It will lift some 
years out of the ordinary life of all, but we are not 
disturbed by all this because we are beginning to un- 
derstand our Master's message. I might have sat 
right down by you and tried to save my life, but what 
would such a life be worth when it was saved? I 
should go through the days ashamed, because I dared 
not do the thing I was plainly called to do, and you, 
for whom I had tried to save my life, would be sorry 
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that in the test you discovered you were married to a 
man who made his living by preaching a big Gospel 
he was not quite willing to live up to. So there was 
only one thing to do and there is never any other 
thing to do if we are to know all the goodness and 
bigness of life. 

Life is never really worth while until the holder 
of it lets go and trusts it to God ; then it is glorified. 
And there is the message of Easter. Tell it to every 
wife who believes she has lost a husband. Tell it to 
every loving maiden who weeps today for the loss of 
what she thought would be the fulfilment of her life 
dream, because the man she loved will not come to her 
again in this present world. . Tell them that on Easter 
morning Jesus made it clear to Mary and the rest that 
death is not so much of a thing as we had always 
thought, but life is victorious if one has only dared 
to take the chance of living it at the full. Life lasts 
on. Life loses nothing. Life keeps us close to all that 
we love, and there is no power an3rwhere that can con- 
quer life. We may be stopped for a time. We may 
seem to our fellows to fall. Unbelieving folks may 
say: "There, he is dead; that is the end of him." 
But we know today it is not true. Everyone who has 
ever dared to throw himself into the game with all 
his soul, has won. 

So at this Easter time it shall be ours to hear the 
words of Jesus, "I am the resurrection and the life," 
and we shall understand that the glory of life is not 
that it shall be kept in a certain place or within certain 
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earthly relationships or guarded by certain little pre- 
cautions, but that it shall have lost all its fears and 
shaken off all its limitations and walked gladly out 
into the presence of God. Then, wherever we may 
happen to be, we are at peace. All places are safe. 
God is ever)rwhere. Our fear is gone. We are going 
to lose nothing. Life is glorified not by clinging to it, 
but by living it. As Easter dawns let us rise up every- 
where and cry, out of glad hearts: "Lord, let me 
live." 

On Board S. S. Rochambeau, April i. 

My dear M : 

I shall write this letter to you because I am sure 
this fancy paper will make a hit with you. The boat 
is full but the crowd is mixed. It is a good steamer 
and an ocean voyage is more delightful than I had 
ever imagined. It is easy to see how people who were 
sick could get well and how troubled people could 
forget their cares. There was never anything more 
peaceful than just to walk aimlessly about the deck 
and look out across the water. I am simply enjoying 
every minute of it. Some day when peace has made 
the ocean safe again, I must take you and mother for 
a voyage. I shall never be quite satisfied until we 
have traveled together across an ocean. 

Yesterday was a perfect Easter Sunday to me. I 
think I never enjoyed worship more, and I was not in 
any meeting. There was one on the boat in the after- 
noon, but I sat on the deck, read my Testament and 
remembered you and mother and the church at home. 
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Hand this one to mother : 

I think that the ocean would never get old to me. 
I like to just sit and look at it. In the evening I sit 
on the top deck and watch the stars. They are the 
only things that do not move when one is on a ship. 
Evening is a long time here and very dark. From the 
time we came on board we were warned about lights. 
Each afternoon we have a drill when each one puts on 
his life belt and hurries to his boat. It is as cute as 

M 's fire drill but not so well done. I wish I 

could tell you how I like the Atlantic Ocean. It is so 
nice to have so much water all in one place. Always 
since I was a little boy I have enjoyed boat riding, 
but always I had the sadness that in a few hours it 
must end because the water had played out. It is 
simply wonderful to be out here and realize that each 
morning when I get up it will still be here. I sit by 
the rail on the upper deck, not where the passengers 
walk, but away up where the smoke stacks and the 
ropes are, and just look out over the water for hours. 
I see now for the first time that the earth is rotmd, 
for as one looks off over the level water, he sees 
clearly where the sphere curves. This is the most 
restful experience I have ever had in my life. You 
know I have often told you I should like to be sick 
enough to lie in bed a few days just for the experience 
of resting. Now I do not need it. I am resting as I 
never expected to in my life. I shall never be satisfied 
until I have made a trip like this with you. 
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April 4, ipi8. 

This is another perfect day at sea. We have had a 
delightful voyage so far and there is no indication 
now of any change. It is now 1 130 in the afternoon 
by my wrist watch, and, by the way, I am kept busy 
turning said wrist watch forward. We are traveling 
east at a rate that makes it necessary to advance the 
time fifteen minutes in each twelve hours. So twice 
each day I go to set the timepiece by the chronometer 
at the head of the stairs. 

For two days I have not written because I had a 
fright. I began to see that my companions were 
getting ahead of me in the French, and I was almost 
stiff with fear, so I laid aside everything else and 
began to plug. Today I am feeling easier, so I am 
allowing myself the pleasure of another little visit 
with you, and with the kindly spring sun on my back, 
I write. 

Yesterday afternoon we had a rather remarkable 
religious service in the dining saloon. An Episcopal 
rector made an address on the religious aspect of the 
war. The address was good but more remarkable 
was his own statement as to his own conversion. 

He said in substance that he had come through 
the same experience which we have noted in our own 
case. He was an advocate of peace. He believed 
there was another way. Gradually he came to feel 
that unless his country got into the war, a very hard 
and a very necessary work was being left to the brave 
nations that had already borne so much. He was too 
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old for actual service in the army, so he had offered 
himself to the Y, and now he was on his way. 

"It is even more remarkable to me," he continued, 
"that there has been so great a change in my own view 
of matters which to me seemed a short time ago, un- 
changeable." Then he told how he had been a high 
churchman, with the conviction that no man had the 
right to preach the gospel, administer the rites of re- 
ligion, or teach the faith, who had not been ordained 
and who was not clothed with the vestments of the 
churth. "Now I am here with men of every form of 
faith and in the uniform of my country, on my way 
to minister to men whose faith I shall not even under- 
stand ; but I am sure I am following my Master for it 
was His business to go about doing good and He knew 
no law but the law of helpful service." 

He then offered the Communion to that roomful 
of men and I have never been in a more impressive 
service in my life. It was a solemn time for every- 
body. We had left home and friends, were on the 
high seas, were going toward the danger zone, and 
our work was just ahead and all untried. We felt 
that if we had ever needed the guidance of God it was 
right then. 

There have been all kinds of activities organized 
on the boat by this time. Yesterday all the passengers 
above decks were asked to make donations of candy, 
soap, writing paper, tobacco and other things for the 
enlisted men below. That took the extra soap I had 
laid in. Had been advised to take soap because it is 
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very hard to get in France. I did my best. I laid in 
the soap and then I laid it out again and now I shall 
enter Europe with the remnants of the cakes of soap 
with which you started me to Camp Pike. But that 
is all that can happen. 

It is so foolish for one of us to say to himself: 
"Go to now, I will provide for myself," for in the end 
we have to take pot luck with the worst off. That is 
why I have never been keen on all of this providing. 
I cannot lay in any store of supplies and expect to 
use it for myself. If I do I must sneak around all the 
time, trying to enjoy my dainties on the sly. Some 
of the men were given boxes of candy when they 
started. Now will these boys have the heart to sit 
down before their hungry neighbors and eat the stuff, 
or will they keep it and eat it on the sly, or will they 
just get rid of it and then go without just as the rest 
do? 

If anybody wants to send me anjrthing, let him do 
it. But let him not suppose he is taking special care 
of me for that is not the idea. There is no reason 
why I should live better than the rest of the boys who 
are there or here doing their various bits. One can 
see why Jesus told His followers not to take trouble 
to provide things ahead. There is no such thing where 
human nature is running right. It is bound to make 
for inequality and all the trouble comes in right there. 
It is because we have believed we could provide for 
ourselves abundance while all around us were those 
who had desperate need. Now I go to my work with 
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just the same chance of keeping clean as the other 
fellows and if we must go soapless then it shall be so. 
I had no candy or tobacco to give, so I was not troubled 

to any great extent I discover that my little 

plan of writing to you from the life boat has not in- 
sured secrecy. Interested persons on the deck stop to 
smile and remark that I am playing safe by settling 
myself in a life boat to attend to my correspondence. 

Last night I enjoyed an hour of quiet on the hurri- 
cane deck. The water was the roughest it has been 
and most persons were inside. I stood and watched 
the water and the sky and it was pure joy. Am going 
to want to make the trip back in this same boat. I 
should have joined the navy. Am sure you will enjoy 
this thing as much as I do. If the motion of a car 
sets up cheerful vibrations in one's body, what must 
happen when that motion is slowed down and drawn 
out into long, beautiful curves that are like the swing- 
ing of a cradle only much more gentle and regular. 

It is thought now that we shall reach Bordeaux 
next Monday evening. Then there is an eight hour 
railroad run to Paris. From there I think I shall send 
word. 

Monday, April 8, 8 a. m. 

Yesterday was our day of excitement. We had 
entered the Bay of Biscay. The water was rough, the 
sky was clouded, the wind was strong, the air was 
cold and we were in the danger zone. The rails of the 
decks were curtained; the life boats were all swung 
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out over the sides. At the back a man stood at each 
of the great guns, and on the forward deck a fellow 

just like D N walked a little platform 

on which was mounted a machine gun. For people 
making their first ocean voyage this was of course all 
very exciting. Last evening an order was posted ask- 
ing that each person on board sleep in his clothes with 
his life belt at hand and be ready to move promptly at 
the first signal. So I slept witlj my boots on— not a 
bad experience. 

This morning the air is cold, the sky clear and in 
the distance to the north of us is a convoy of boats 
that makes us feel mighty good. I am afraid I am 
going to become almost boastful about the business 
of seasickness. Last night was considered a rough 
night, and I enjoyed it as much as any. This morn- 
ing at breakfast the dishes were anchored with frames 
and the boat rolled something delightful, but every- 
body is so relieved at the sight of those boats in the 
distance that joy reigns supreme among us. 

The last five hundred miles is traveled in a zigzag 
way to avoid mines. The ship seems to keep the same 
general course but crosses the track every little while 
at a sharp angle. This seems to promise safety on the 
theory that a mine pushed from the side does not ex- 
plode. Now I did not get any of this information 
from the governor of the ship. Have been too busy 
to talk to him, but I am informed by talkative 
passengers who claim to know all that the captain 
would need to. 
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Each trip in these days affords many thrills, 
although everybody knows that the larger percent of 
the travelers never see a submarine. Here is one of 
the great psychological facts in connection with this 
war. The Germans expected to throw such a terror 
into the world by their submarine menace as to stop 
all shipping. But these sturdy sea people have kept 
their ships afloat ; each sea captain has staid right on 
his job, and the backbone of the menace is being 
broken. 

One of the interesting persons in this company is a 
little woman about your mother's age and greatly re- 
sembling her physically and in manner. She has been 
a teacher for many years in Bryn Mawr, and wanted 
to do her bit. She got in touch with the Y, and is 
making the trip at her own expense, teaching French. 
I do not get into her classes because she has only the 
men and women who have had French. They in turn 
handle the rest of us in groups. She is a most lovable 
little person and so quiet that one never hears her, 
only sees her at her work or slipping about the boat. 

Last night a crowd of Y men, with one Salvation 
Army man, went aft and held a song service with the 
American soldiers. There was a comet and a flute 
to lead the singing and how everybody did sing. The 
Salvation Army people are mighty interesting. They 
are ordered over, and provided only with their passage. 
When they get over, each will get a job. One ex- 
pects to work as a farm hand. Two girls will get into 
hotels. They will do what they can for the people 

30136B 
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and the soldiers in their spare time, as they have done 
at home. 

Within another ten days I shall be going out to my 
assignment and it makes no difference where nor what 
it is. I am glad that I am to have it, and I pray that 
I may help. The glory of living and being able to 
help an)rwhere in these days is enough. Dr. Vincent 
gave us such a wonderful address yesterday afternoon 
in which he said: "One of the difficulties in a com- 
pany like this is that it is liable to become quite easy 
for you to think of yourselves as having given up 
much and consequently being unusually altruistic. Get 
away from that notion. Remember with humility that 
at home are some women who are bearing more than 
you, and doing it without any thought of recognition. 
Only as you can measure up to that high standard of 
self-forgetfulness are you going to be worthy." 

(Paris*), April ii. 

I have not been instructed as to all the rules of the 
game in the matter of letter writing so I shall go 
cautiously. There is no need to tell you where I am, 
for you know. 

We reached here last night after a ride by train 
through the most picturesque cotmtry I have ever 
seen. You know where we left the ship and your map 
will show you that a direct road from there to this 
city would take one through the most wonderful parts 
of France. Two cities especially interested me. 

^He landed at Bordeaux. 
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On arriving here you can imagine the sensation an 
American would have to get off an express train at 
nine at night and find women handling his trunk and 
doing nearly all the other work. The sensation isn't 
lessened when he is piled into a U. S. army truck and 
hustled through darkened streets past buildings and 
gardens of which he has read and heard for years, but 
until now, in that quiet darkness, he has never seen. 

We were brought to the Y. M. C. A. hotel. It is 
a fine old structure which has been taken over by the 
Association and is now operated as a first-class, 
moderate-priced hotel where our boys, on leave for a 
few days, may be housed. The boys speak great ap- 
preciation of it, for they are far from home and 
among people who speak another tongue. This morn- 
ing I had to arise early and go to the prefect of police 
and be registered, then to another place to get my 
bread ticket. After that I walked about a bit to see 
the town. In the language of the American soldier, 
"She is some old burg." It is wonderful to walk 
these streets in the American imiform. From every- 
where there is the utmost cordiality, but everywhere 
there is sorrow and fear. These are brave people. 
They keep on living and working when one might 
wonder what was left to live for. They do not seem 
to talk war — ^they just live it. Wherever there is a 
bulletin board one sees a crowd. Men and women 
are looking for names. 

There is, of course, so much to say that I shall 
probably muss it up a good deal in the telling. First, 
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I shall be anxious to know if you received my cable 
and when. It was sent from the seaport at 8 130 Tues- 
day evening. Some persons said it might not get over. 
I shall want to know. Then I shall want to know if 
you received all the mail. In the last letter to you I 
sent the passenger list and John Finley's poem. I 
wonder if the list got through. Things seem some- 
times to be watched very closely and then again one is 
surprised at what is allowed. I suppose one has to 
learn. 

But now let me go back and tell of the last end of 
our trip. It will probably prove more interesting to 

M than to you. So often on the boat I thought 

how much she would have learned from such a 
journey. You and I have never been in foreign 
countries but we have walked through Henry street 
in Chicago and so the people of other lands would not 
look strange to us nor would their customs. 

One of the little things I had not mentioned was 
that each afternoon at four the deck steward served 
tea, and he was always followed by a little French lad 
of about nine, in the quaintest clothes, who carried a 
basket of crackers. This boy was left fatherless by 
the war and was helping his mother care for the fam- 
ily. Needless to say he received numerous and gen- 
erous tips. 

Buying a steamer chair is one of the jokes of a 
voyage. You pay a dollar for said chair. There are 
plenty of chairs and you may never want to sit in 
your own — I seldom sat in any^— but when one has 
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paid his dollar he has delivered his soul, and he can 
sit where he pleases. A steamer in our day is a 
veritable city afloat. 

The last night on the boat was trying because of 
the possibilities, but Tuesday morning when we were 
anchored in the bay and waiting for the tide to carry 
us up the river, there was nothing but peace and joy. 

It was my first view of the land, and France is 
beautiful. As a boat goes up that river with Ameri- 
can soldiers on board, one is made to feel the heart 
of that country. Men, women and children drop their 
work or their play to wave and shout, while whistles 
blow. We passed an American transport, and the 
jackies climbed all over the thing like monkeys and 
yelled at us. Away at the top was a boy with his 
wig-wag flags who bade us, "Welcome!" 

An old man came out to us in a little steam launch 
with a message for the captain. A bucket was let 
down, he deposited the note therein and then had 
time for a little demonstration. The boat had passed 
him by that time and our boys were crowding the 
after decks, waving at him. He laid his hand on a 
medal on his own breast, then waved his arms toward 
the land and took off his hat. While our boys 
cheered, the old man stood with his gray head bowed 
and his hat in his hand. Now I must close. Am to be 
assigned to my work in a few days. The office here 
will keep you informed if an)rthing happens. When 
there is no word you are to rest easy. This is a trying 
time and everybody is very busy. God bless you. I 
love you. 
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Somewhere in France (Paris), April ij. 

There, I have gotten to the dramatic date line at 
last, although I have not left my hotel. I just wanted 
to see how it looked on a letter of mine. I love this 
old French hotel. There is a quietness about it and a 
genuine niceness that one would expect in France. 
Also there is a good cellar, and that is quite an im- 
portant item these days as we had occasion to know 
last night. At ten o'clock, with all the other guests, I 
hurried thither at the sound of the siren. We were 
there an hour, and then the police gave out the word 
that we could come back. There we stood in the 
dark and talked and laughed with soldiers, bar-maids, 
civilians, traveling men and tramps, and we were all 
one flesh. There was no damage to our part of the 
city, but this morning the new Y men had a chance 
to be useful in another section where help was very 
much needed. 

We have been having some interesting instruction 
in our daily conferences and are promised that on 
Monday we shall receive our appointments. It will 
be several days then until we go to our several fields, 
for each man is outfitted separately for his work. 
The surgeon who examined me here smiled and said : 
"You are the kind we are looking for — fellows who 
can stand it anywhere," so I am hopeful that I may 
be really useful here. The need is so great! There 
are great camps of our own boys where there is not 
a chaplain or a Y worker on the job. I had thought 
to tell you of the thousands of women in black, the 
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young men groping in darkness about the streets, the 
poor fellows trying to walk on wooden legs, but that 
is not the thing to tell just now. It is the needs of the 
thousands of boys in the great training camps and 
marching every day up the winding roads to the red 
and wavering line that keeps death back from France 
and the world. If only some more of our preachers 
could be pried loose ! In a town where there are half 
a dozen ministers for two thousand people, could they 
not spare one man so that he could come and minister 
to boys who have no ministry and who are bearing 
burdens greater than they have ever known before? 
Tell the church to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth reapers. I am glad that after next Mon- 
day I shall no longer be just a spectator but will have 
my part. I am willing to go anywhere. It is not a 
problem of getting places for the men but a puzzle as 
to where the few men are needed most. 

Let me tell you that I am getting on well with the 
French language. Ask for all my food at the table 
in French. I can say "please" and "thank you" and 
"pardon, madam" just as if I were bom to it. The 
French is beautiful and simple. One needs only to 
learn to trill the r, make nasal sounds for the n, omit 
most of the I's and s's and always accent the last syl- 
lable and talk fast and excitedly, and his French is per- 
fect. Much of the time one does not need to speak at 
all. Simply arch one's back, lift the hands and the 
eyes and look it. I have watched conversations carried 
on here for a long time with just those things and an 
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occasional grant. It is disappointing to go into a 
store and laboriously get a French sentence together 
to the effect that you want to look at collar buttons 
and then have the man ask you in perfectly good 
English if you want bone, brass or gold buttons. 

I am assured that when I get to my post I shall be 
confined to writing love letters to you. I may not 
tell of anything going on around me, and so will take 
all the space to tell you how much I really do love you, 
and how much you mean to me just now. I have 
been somewhat homesick each evening since I arrived, 
but never after I landed and had a glimpse of the 
work to be done, have I wished for a single minute 

to be home. And I know that you and M 

would not wish me home either when you feel the 
need and the opportunity. 

I am so glad you brought me those two little 
pictures of yourself to St. Louis. I have seldom seen 

anything that did me so much good. Give M a 

lot of big hugs for me, and remember, if there is a 
break in the correspondence just now, it is simply be- 
cause I am out at the edge somewhere, and mail is not 
a primary consideration out there. It is interesting 
to think what a back number this letter will be when 
you receive it and how many new things I shall have 
to tell. 

April i6. 

But I want to tell you about the afternoon trip. 
From the club. Van and I walked out over Napoleon's 
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bridge across the Sein^ to the tomb of the venerated 
gentleman. This is in reality a series of great build- 
ings, in one of which is a chapel about the size of St. 
Mary's in Peoria. Here are the great war museums. 
Then we walked over to the Eiffel tower, back to the 
Arc de Triomphe, down the great Champs Elysees, 
to the Opera and the wonderful old church of the 
Madeleine. This journey took us past the Tuileries 
and the Louvre. 

It didn't seem a bit strange to be seeing all these 
interesting places. The fact is that now-a-days every- 
body sees so many good pictures of famous places 
that he really knows them. Travel is not nearly so 
necessary in our day as in the days of our fathers. 
We have the moving pictures. 

We passed the residence of the president, and I 
pause to say that he has some swell back yard. His 
wife is not crowded for clothes space on wash day. 

Now I must go to the meeting, and then 

I shall write more It is late. The last meet- 
ing was much like the close of an annual conference. 
I am to have a place with the btmch that goes nearest 
the lines. It is with our own boys. I think that is an 
honor such as has seldom come to me. I shall have 
gone with our boys all the way. Was instructed to 
call at headquarters tomorrow for an extra outfit of 
heavy clothing and blankets which they furnish men 
on the line. I am proud and happy, and yet I know 
the next few weeks will try my soul and body. But 
nobody is wanting an easy job now I shall 
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write you just as soon as I can after getting settled. 
And now we will pray for each other, and love each 
other more than ever. I am so glad I have you and 

M to follow me all the way. The moon and 

the stars will shine on all of us just as always. I 
never wanted to be a real man so much as I do now. 

(Souilly, near Verdun), 
Saturday Evening, April 20. 

Dear M : 

Here I am with all the comforts of a home. My 
room is a little space in the rear of a division ware- 
house. The floor is the earth, but it is smooth and 
dry. Last night was a perfect night. The moon and 
the stars were so bright, but tonight is a much better 
one in France for sleeping. It is dark and the clouds 
are hanging low, threatening rain. On such nights 
the soldiers rest, for they know there is no likelihood 

of anything coming through the air There 

are no men at home in France except very old ones, 
and the women and children have all the work to do. 

The American boys are usually very kind to these 
folks, and the people in the villages like the soldiers. 
At noon today I saw a thing that shows what I mean. 
An old lady and a little boy were trying to drive their 
cow home. The cow was either sick or the road 
slippery for it fell down in the street. The old lady 
and the little boy could not get her up, but a company 
of soldiers were marching past on their way up to the 
trenches. A young lieutenant was in charge, and he 
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told the boys to give the cow a boost. So many boys 
gathered about that they just picked bossie up and set 
her on her feet. Then they went on down the street 
shouting, "Soo, Boss, Good-bye, Grandma." And 
the old lady and the little boy went on with their cow, 
while women and children gathered in each doorway 
to smile and wave at the boys. They have certainly 
won the heart of France, and one cannot wonder. 
There can be nothing more genuinely kind or whole- 
some or funny than a company of American boys, and 

over here they show their best selves I belong 

to the moving body and where the men go, I go, and 
where they lodge, I lodge. Out here we are never 
•dressed up and seldom clean. We take only sponge 
baths without sponges, and we eat when we get to it. 
Just to minister to the needs of boys who are physically 
worn out is our great business. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem from that in the camps at home, and 
seems to me now so much more wonderful, but of 
•course it is not, for one piece of service is just as im- 
portant as another I walked over the hills 

marked by the little wooden crosses and scarred by 
the fights of other days. 

Hand this to Mother: — 

I am glad that I am not constantly in need of 
things so that I must bother you with trying to send 
stuff. Am excellently equipped for living here, and 
like to see how little I can be comfortable with. Wish 
you could see the bunks U and I built for our- 
selves here in the warehouse. We have a little comer 
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to ourselves and we built two shelves against the wall. 
I sleep in the upper and it is very comfortable. I get 
the greatest comfort out of the nice double blanket I 
brought from home. The army blankets are coarse 

and heavy. I bought from U a little wind 

pillow. Just blow it up and it is fine. When I first 
began to wear my hobnailed shoes they weighed a ton 
each. Now they only weigh eight or ten pounds apiece. 
But I must not always be telling about myself. 

I wanted to say something about a village, or 
rather a country under martial law. One cannot go 
from one village to another without a permit from the 
town marshal. 

Yesterday we threw a bright piece of tin out from 
the warehouse. It sparkled in the sun and in a very 
little while word came from the village that the town 
marshal respectfully requested the Y. M. C. A. to 
either take in the tin or cover it. Notliing that re- 
flects the sun is allowed outside. When you see the 
graceful aircraft constantly darting about overhead, 
you see the reason why. 

Today it was warm, I had been working hard and 
was hot. I jumped on the truck to ride to noon mess 
without my blouse. Was promptly stopped by the 
American military police who informed me that the 
French town marshal had requested that no soldier 
appear on the street without his blouse. 

The people here have been reduced to need which 
we cannot understand. The other day we picked 
over the last of some apples sent to the Y by the 
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Apple Growers' Association of America, The spoiled 
ones we put in a box and set outside the shack. It 
was not long until French soldiers came and asked for 
them. They carried the box away eagerly to their 
mess. 

All American soldiers are quartered in barracks 
built for them near the village, while the French are 
quartered in the town. That means, of course, that 
there is no privacy in any home here. The army simply 
makes a survey of the town, decides how many rooms 
in each house and outbuilding can be used for quarter- 
ing troops, decides on the price that shall be allowed 
the owner, and the rooms are filled with soldiers. In 
a house the size of the parsonage about fifty men 

would sleep. You and M would live in the 

kitchen and be paid perhaps a franc a day per room. 
The soldiers cook for themselves and eat in the rooms 
where they sleep or in the street. If a candle is 
lighted inside, the doors must be shut and the windows 
heavily curtained. One night we lighted our candle 
and forgot to hang the sack over the window. In a 
few minutes the military police came to say that the 
town mar^al had telephoned out to say that all lights 
must be out. 

France is so beautiful ! The men are so brave and 
quiet, the women so patient and cheerful, and the 
children so pretty that I should be a better man for 
having been here. There is another thing that is in- 
spiring. It is the spirit of our own soldiers. In the 
States they complained at everything. I found myself 
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last night, as I sat writing on a box by the light of a 
candle, and every crack stopped for fear light might 
show through, wondering what we fellows would 
have been saying of such an arrangement in a camp at 
home. We are never without the rumbling of guns, 
day or night, and much of the time it is much more 
than rumbling. 

Is there a need? Listen. A boy rises at six and 
stands in the mud while he eats his breakfast. He 
dons his tin hat and his gas mask and hikes to the 
trenches. He stays there seven to fourteen days with 
such things as are slipped to him by the detail or the 
Y. He gets out and marches back to his bunk in a 
bam. There can be no light nor heat. He is there 
for perhaps two weeks. Do you suppose a dugout or 
a henho.use freshly whitewashed, with some chairs 
and tables, a few old books and papers and some 
lighted candles does not look good to him? One of 
the most pathetic things I shall see in my earthly life 
is the boys swarming these crude places. The Y man 
does not need to be an orator, a singer or anything 
of that sort to be a howling success. He simply has 

to be able and willing to work If this shuts off 

quickly any place, you will know I had a chance to 
send it and embraced the opportunity. That is what 
I should like to do to you. 

I have been treasuring one little incident for you 
and I must write it here. On the train leaving Paris 
a handsome young officer and a lovely young woman 
got into our section. There was an older woman with 
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them who might have been the younger woman's 
mother. The talk was all in French so I had to make 
out my own story. The couple were evidently man 
and wife. He had been in Paris on leave because of a 
wound, but was going back to report for duty. She 
was going with her mother to a point beyond where 
he left the train. He was quiet and (like your hus- 
band) almost unequal to making love in a railway 
carriage, but she was different. She was big and 
wholesome, not pretty but mighty attractive, and she 
made love to him in a way that was in no wise hard 
to bear even for an observer. She was such a woman ! 
Was so tender of him, yet so brave and cheerful ! She 
laughed and chatted and hugged him and when the 
time came for him to leave the train she went out with 
him and stood till it was time for our train to go on. 
She kissed him. He walked away, waved as she 
stepped back into the train, and then that big, fine- 
looking, happy young woman came back into the 

compartment, gave L and me one guilty look, 

fell into the seat beside the older woman, put her head 
on the other's shoulder and cried as I have never seen 
a woman cry before. France is full of such women, 
and there are many otherwheres, and they make 
possible the work of men like that young officer. God 
bless the women who are brave enough to weep after 
they have made their great gifts. 
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May 2. 

This is a red letter day in the history of the great 
war. I received my first letters from you today — ^five 
of them. To be sure I would rather they could have 
been spread over a week or two, but they were mighty 
welcome and eagerly looked into. I suppose you will 
be getting a first batch from me one of these days. 
Mine will be later for the reason that they were 
started a week later, but I do hope you received my 
message from the seaport. The handful of letters 
leaves me just a bit homesick. It feels as if I should 
like to be with you and M maybe for an even- 
ing. I have never worked so hard in my life. 

I am in charge of in-coming freight for this division 
which covers almost a province and comprises twenty 
camps. I do not sit at a desk and check things in a 
book and dictate telegrams or anything like that. Early 
in the morning I go to each of the two railway stations 
to see what cars have come in consigned to the Y. M. 
C. A. If there are any, I help load the stuff on the 
big trucks and it is taken to the warehouse. 

In the afternoon, four of us arrange the goods to 
be sent out to each of the camps. In the evening these 
goods are again loaded on the trucks and taken, under 
cover of darkness, to the huts and dugouts. Some- 
times I have to make one or more of these trips with 
the trucks. In that case I get to bed late. Other 
evenings, such as tonight, my work is done early and 
I have an evening to myself and you. 
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Last Monday I started on one of the night loads 
and had an interesting experience. We rode most of 
the way over the most ingeniously camouflaged road 
and unloaded our goods at the end of a village that 
had lately been shot full of holes. Then we started 
back by a road that led us beside one of the picturesque 
rivers whose name* has become very familiar during 
the war. We passed a long ammunition train, ran too 
far to one side, and were mired. We had to stay all 
night so the driver and I slept in the truck and it was 
not half bad. We could look down over first line 
trenches but things were quiet. Just an occasional bit 
of fireworks to keep the world reminded that the war 
was on. 

The view I had in the morning of that river, the 
distant hills, the white winding roads arid the red- 
roofed villages, of which I could count five, nestled in 
quiet spots among the hills, was worth sleeping out 
for. Some boys from an American battery brought 
six cannon horses and pulled us out, gave us our 
breakfast, scolded us for not calling them in the night, 
and sent us on our way rejoicing. 

Sometimes at night when my back aches and my 
legs ache and my hands are skinned and sore from 
tossing boxes and bags, I wonder if some of the folks 
at home were right and I ought to be making senti- 
ment instead of just working like a pack mule for the 
soldiers. But when I have slept and can see clearly 
with the new day, I understand that I am making 

'*'Meuse River, probably near Goncourt. 
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sentiment. The Y has set itself the task of serving 
the boys, and that means work, and I am helping with 
it. Next Sunday evening I go to one of the front 
positions to preach for the first time since I arrived 
in Prance. Even that will not be romantic, for each 
soldier will come to the dugout with his mask, pre- 
pared for a gas attack. That is an old joke here, but 
it always works well on a new preacher. 

There are times when I just long to sit down and 
write you what I have seen. There are some such 
wonderful things. It is a thrill all the time. The 
columns of moving men followed by the wagon trains, 
the tanks — ^great creeping things that look animate. 
In the ranks of the French army, whenever a de- 
tachment passes me anywhere, I see those who remind 
me of the friends at home. I am so glad for every 
scrap of news you give and for the clippings. We 
get an English daily one day late from Paris and that 
has two columns of American cable stuff. We read 
itaU. 

(Souilly), May 8. 

It is strange how soon one feels at home in any 
kind of place fixed up with one's own hands. Last 
night when I got off our dinkey narrow-gauge in the 
dark and the mist a little after nine o'clock, and turned 
my steps down the white road from the darkened vil- 
lage to the more darkened camp, it was with the very 
good feeling that I was getting home. For in the dark 
shed half a mile farther on was a nook with some 
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candles lighted and two wooden bunks against the 
wall and one of them was mine. I enjoyed the little 
trip to Paris, but I was glad I was getting back where 
I belonged. You can imagine my surprise when the 
first words that greeted me on entering brought the 
information that this was to be our home no longer. 

The Division is moving. The Americans are 
going into a more active sector. Where, we do not 
know exactly, and would not dare put into a letter if 
we did. Anyway it would be useless, for long before 
you get this letter the whole matter and the outcome 
of it will have become history, and you will have read 

it in the newspapers Everything is hurry and 

excitement in these parts, and it may be some days be- 
fore I can find time to write another letter. This is real 
army life. We have just gotten ourselves established 
and everything arranged as we thought we liked it. 
Now we pull up and leave it Our work for several 
days will be that of "the man by the side of the road." 
We must minister in every way possible to the needs 
of men on the move. We are arranging all our auto- 
trucks as little refreshment stands. A couple of men 
will go with each wagon and take care as best they 
can with what they have, of several thousand boys on 
the march. 

A happy thing! Letter No. 30, with the dear pic- 
tures of our big girl, came this morning. You do not 
know how near I came to busting when I read your 
lovely words about my always doing more than I 
promised. If I can finish my life with the conscious^ 
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ness that you feel that way, I shall be very happy. 
That is my notion of the way to live with the woman 
you are married to, but I don't always have the com- 
forting feeling that I am making good. But I am so 

glad you received my cable It seems so good 

to read things from home no matter how old they are. 
It is especially heartening to hear how the town rises to 
the needs. It is a great time in which to be alive. Yes- 
terday again, riding halfway across France, I realized 
what the people here have suffered. No village, after 
one comes within fifty miles of this front, that has not 
been torn to pieces. No family that has not given all 
its men. No life that has not been changed. In Paris 
I realized it when I presented my bread ticket each 
time I wanted to eat, and knew that there was only 
so much bread for me no matter how much I might 

be willing to pay One of the interesting things 

on any little journey one makes on a train these days, is 
to see the homecoming and the departure of French 
soldiers on leave. The demonstrations vary of course, 
but they are touching in their child-like simplicity. 
Yesterday at one station a pretty woman with three 
pretty children stood beside a fine-looking young fel- 
low and he hugged and kissed the bunch in a beauti- 
fully unashamed fashion. All the time he was saying, 
"Good-by, pretty ones," and even after he got into 
the car he continued. As the train pulled out that 
pretty woman hid her face among the babies and the 
soldier cried, but nobody held it against him for it is 
such men as he that have stood between France and 
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death for nearly four years. They may cry at parting 
but they know when to stop, and do something more 
cussed. These French are strong and patient and 
rugged and refined. I have always been mistaken in 
them, because I have had that wrong notion that per- 
haps a man who was particular about his person and 
dainty in his manners could not be powerful. That 

is a foolish, provincial notion You will, of 

course, watch the papers to see where and what the 
Second Division is doing. And I will bet you four 
cents the censor will not object to this kind of letter. 

May 12, ipi8. 

It is Mother^s Day and I have not seen a mother 
all day. Just lines of marching men. All last night 
and all of today the lines have been passing. Not just 
one line from one direction, mind you, but four 
streams of tired, dirty, hearty American humanity. 
They come from four directions and converge in the 
village here. From here, out toward the open coun- 
try. It is our boys going back for their first rest. We 
go with them and after a rest these same boys take 
another position on the line. All this day we have 
been packing and loading the supplies and tomorrow 
we leave for the rest camp. 

A procession is always interesting. No matter 
how many one may have seen, one always stops to 
look at moving columns of men. When a certain regi- 
ment of fighting men has passed and the wagons come, 
the interest is not lessened. If it is infantry, there are 
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the huge auto trucks and the mule-drawn wagons. If 
it is field artillery, there is the long line of cannon, 
each with four or six horses and a soldier riding one 
of the horses in each team. 

Yesterday I had one of the most delightful thrills 
of my foreign experience. I saw and heard a really, 
truly French army band. French troops were moving 
up the line to take the trenches from which our boys 
would come out last night. In the village the band 
stopped and played before the military headquarters. 
These were not dressed like our bandmen at home but 
in their worn and faded fighting clothes. They were 
just fighting men serving for the moment as musi- 
cians, and how they do. play! Behind the band was a 
splendid bugle corps with the same power of rouse- 
ment. 

I have been greatly enjoying a little study of 
Donald Hankey in "A Student in Arms." It is a 
series of more intimate studies than the original book, 
and the biographical sketch in the front I found very 
interesting. Hankey was just a fellow trying to find 
the way to do his bit. 

We had planned Mother's Day programs for sev- 
eral of our outfits in the dugouts, but the order to 
move upset all the plans, and this day has been one of 
the busiest and most exciting thus far in my army ex- 
perience. But tonight the cars are loaded, and we shall 
not leave till early morning, so I have a quiet evening. 

Cooties have made their first appearance in the 
region of my person. They are not so bad. At first I 
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thought it was hives and thus exposed myself to the 
merciless ridicule of wiser men in the camp. Now I 
spend a little time each evening with my union suit in 
my hands going after the pest. A story is told here 
of a division for which the friends in America had 
the kindness to establish a hospital, where soldiers 
thus afflicted could be renovated. The process took 
several days and the rest was much enjoyed. But to 
go, the boys must first show that they were afflicted. 
This could be easily done because the Americans could 
get a start from the Tommies. An American soldier 
wanting a little time off would steal over to an English 
soldier, borrow a couple of creepers, and, so splen- 
didly do they breed, before long he was a fit subject 
for the disinfecting camp. One day a soldier went 
on the usual errand and was met with the information 
that the demand had grown so great that they could 
no longer be furnished on the old basis. From that 
time on the rate must be one franc per bug! 

Monday eve. Another hard day's work done. 

U has gone. I am alone in the shack tonight. Go 

in the morning.* Most of the stuff went today. 
General Pershing visited our division this morning and 
stepped in at the warehouse but was grieved to find 
me not there. I was over on the railroad just then, 
helping to load a car. The general had not called 
solely to see me. He was inspecting the division on 
the eve of its departure. 

Bearing out what I have said about the uselessness 
of sending a lot of things to soldiers, I wish you could 

♦Leaving for Bar le Due. 
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see the piles of goods now under canvas covers near 
headquarters. As soon as the order to move was 
given, an order was also given to turn in stuff. Offi- 
cers and men alike had to turn in overcoats, all but one 
blanket, one suit and one change of under garments. 
There are many carloads of stuff piled here 'now, and 
as soon as possible it will be packed and shipped. Pre- 
sumably it will all be sorted, cleaned and saved till 
next winter, then reissued, but of course no fellow 
will get what he turned in. Knowing this, men in the 
army must learn not to clutter themselves with things. 
Neither the Y nor the friends at home ought to burden 
the boys with a lot of stuff it will be hard to give up. 
Trunks must absolutely be stored before a trip like 
this, and it is a question if any man ever gets into 
touch with his belongings again. Here again you can 
see why mail service is not to be depended upon. The 
first announcement made after the moving order was 
given was that no mail would be carried in or out until 
the division was settled again which will probably be 
ten days. Now I know that prudent persons will not 
approve of such capers but the Army is full of them. 

(Somme Sector"^), May 24, 

This has been a wonderful day— one of those days 
when defeat is turned into victory. We landed in our 



♦About May 20 he left Bar le Due, passing through Vitry, 
Chalons and LaFerte to Meaux, crossed Oise River at Poin- 
toise and went on to Gisors, but this letter was written from 
the Somme Sector. 
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new place yesterday about noon. Slept last night in 
the loft of an old warehouse, and this morning it was 
cold and I had to shave at an old pump, and the grub 
for breakfast was rank, and the work of getting ready 
for the move to the front was hard, and I had a little 
cold which made a disagreeable sniiHe in my nose, and 
all together life did not look like anything worth while. 
I was thinking how nice it would be to be in the good 

old parsonage with you and M , and to be sitting 

at our table and drinking real coffee with some break- 
fast, and then the man came with the mail. It was 
the first we have had for more than two weeks, and 
there was a bunch of seven letters from you — 3 1 to 38, 
with 36 missing, but 24, which should have reached 
me in Princeton, was there. So they all come eventu- 
ally unless the submarine gets them, and it's just a 
matter of time Last night we had a very im- 
pressive little meeting of men, in our loft. Our divi- 
sion secretary, who is a fine fellow from Michigan, had 
gathered us in the dark to talk over the plans for the 
move to the front. He explained that when the first 
division went up, a number of men had to be sent back 
because of shattered nerves — ^just on account of the 
general uproar. The strain is considerable. "So," he 
said, "I have orders not to take up aiiy man who is not 
perfectly sound. This means that there must be some 
rearrangement of our plans and some men must be left 
behind." Then of course he went on to explain how 
a man serving back at the base, was just as much a 
part of the game, and so on. But you realize that 
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such talk does not sound good. It is all right to abide 
by the stuff, but few like to do it and nobody likes it 
when he is compelled to. Well, I am not compelled 

to stay behind The thing I started out to say 

was that the letters made life over for me today, and 
tonight I am very happy to be on the job and very 
grateful for so many mercies. I really do not need any- 
thing. Have clothes and food and money in the bank. 
I have health and a chance to work. In a very small 
way I am hitched up to the great world movement, 
and I have you and Doll at home, and that is the thing 
most worth while 

As we come nearer the front again, the rules 
tighten up. We cannot leave our camp without spe- 
cial passes, and they are hard to get. Even when 
going out on the trucks with the stuff for the boys, one 
must have all his papers with him. Except in the air, 
there is not much doing just now, but there is ex- 
pectancy everywhere. I know how all of you at home 
watch the papers, and how the scare heads really 
scare. As one gets closer up, the whole thing looks 
different, and I shall always be glad for having seen 
it from beside the men who are having it to do. 

The other day I had my first close-up view of Ger- 
man prisoners. They work on the roads and in the 
fields and are cheerful-looking, yoimg, ruddy-faced 
chaps who leave no shudder in one's mind. They nod 
and smile as we pass by and one feels that another pre- 
arranged mental picture has been broken. 
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May 26. 

I had a quiet hour this morning for reading, and 
read quite carefully the 12th of Romans and Donald 
Hankey's "An Englishman Prays." More every day 
I can understand Hankey. It is just what every man 
learns out here. Religion must either be a very simple 
and direct thing or it is nothing. I had supposed that 
after this experience I might go home filled with large 
notions of social service and perhaps more critical of 
so-called evangelism. Now, as I think of going back, 
I long to hunt out the men again and ask them if God 
has really meant anything to them. Here, a good 
deal of the time, I am burdened with the sense of 
serving tables. I know it is right and necessary, but 
I have so little time for study or personal work of any 
kind. I must learn to be more like my Master and do 
the great work, not through special services or set 
forms, but through a spirit that will rather charac- 
terize everything. Just by holding fast, all the time, 
that Christ dwells within and can be as readily seen 
through the act of serving a tired soldier's body as in 
the act of formal prayer. 

But more and more I want the power to evangelize. 
I want to make men feel the fact that they need not 
fight it out alone. There is help. We have heard a 
lot of talk about this being a man's job. It is more 
than that. No man can make it go alone. I have seen 
some failures already. The lines we recognize at home 
are all broken down. The men that I have been most 
helped by here are not preachers, though there are 
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some fine ones among us. But there are two men, the 
one a young lawyer from New York and the other a 
real estate broker from Michigan, who have stimu- 
lated me simply by their quiet, earnest, wholesome 
lives. They are fiends to work and they never com- 
plain. One is a Methodist, the other a Presbyterian. 
I have never heard either of them talk religion, but 
they are so evidently men of prayer that one is drawn 
to them. That is the power I want in my own life. 
A train load of big guns is just passing, go- 
ing in the direction in which we go when we move. 
Last night I was in a temporary camp where the Y is 
serving two thousand boys from a cow bam in an alley. 
There was a victrola but it was broken, and so anxious 
were those fellows for music that they crowded around 
and took turns running the disk by putting a finger near 
the center of the record and pushing it around. I do 
not think I have been more touched by the pathos of 
it all than when I saw that group squatting in the dirt, 
in the gathering dark and in a strange land, painfully 
grinding out the old home songs. It is such scenes as 
that that keep one eager to serve all the time. 

One night on the trip I was put to the test. There 
are times when one sees the chance to save a situation, 
but something must be done quickly, and it must hit 
just right. It had been a long tiresome day riding 
in the dust in an auto truck train. We had stopped 
and must make camp beside a canal.* It was a lovely 
spot but boys cannot always be content with beauty 

♦Probably at LaFerte. 
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of scenery. It was one of those times when, simply 
because there is nothing else to do, a bunch will listen 
to filthy stories, and the talk, once started in that direc- 
tion, will not easily stop. 

For the moment we were being entertained by a 
talkative old native who spoke not a word of English, 
but insisted on talking to us in French. We were sure 
he was entertaining us with local gossip and for a time 
it was interesting to listen to him, but it soon began 
to be tiresome, and it was plain to see that before long 
something else would start. You can't stop a thing 
like that by saying, "Now lads, hadn't we better have a 
prayer meeting?" But something can be done to keep 
the fun going and the speech clean and I jumped in 
on a venture. I said, "Boys, the old man wants to 
visit. Here goes." Then I began to talk to the old 
man in English, with many gestures, describing El 
Paso, Illinois, comparing it to his town to his town's 
great detriment. I made a perfect fool of myself, 
and the old man listened with interest, occasionally 
putting in the inevitable "la, la." The eager old 
Frenchman interrupted whenever he could get in a 
word, and by the time it ended the boys were talking 
of home and were safe. They spoke of wives and 
mothers and home cooking and evenings at home, and 
nobody growled or swore or started a dirty story. 

I have never wished so earnestly that I could play 
some instrument. A fellow who can play a few tunes 
on a mouth organ is a godsend to a bunch of soldiers. 
One of our men plays the flute. He is no musical won- 
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der, but it is great, both to see and to hear at night, 
when he gets out his flute and begins to play. Crap 
games stop and the boys gather in. He closes with some 
good old hymn that gets imder their hides, and some- 
times when he is done with that, while they sit there 
quiet, he offers a bit of a prayer for the fellows, that 
they may be kept all that the dear ones at home think 
they are and want them to be, and that those dear ones 
at home may be kept. It is more impressive than any 
cathedral ruins I have seen. 

At Odd Times, Week of Jtme 2, 

My Dear M : Use your imagination now and 

together we can work out a little story. Suppose that 
you had been wakened at three o'clock in the morning 
by mother, who hadn't been in bed at all that night or 
for several nights, and mother should tell you to hurry 
and help her get ready, for within an hour you must 
both be gone. Then suppose you two should gather 
together the things you wanted to take with you and 
mother and Mrs. G — and the B — s and the N — s and 
G — s and P — s were all loaded on one big wagon 
drawn by four big white oxen.* The only men in the 
party would be old Captain B — and little L — S— . 
When you came to get on the wagon you would be 
told that you could not take all the things you had 
packed up because straw must be taken for the oxen 
and there would be too great a load. You start, and 



*Met refugees coming from Soissons and Chateau 
Thierry. 
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you and mother must take your turns walking and 
driving the oxen, and the rest of the time you sit on 
the wagon with the sun burning your head. At night 
you will make a bed beside the road and sleep in the 
dust. 

Suppose that under such conditions you had started 
on those white, dusty roads to travel about as far as 
Chicago, and with you were all the other women and 
children from El Paso. As you journeyed you were 
joined by the women and children and old men from 
other towns until the road is filled for many miles. 
Of course every child will be tired and everybody 
else will be tired and they will all be blistered by the 
Sim and coated with dirt from the road, and hungry. 
Then you must suppose that the reason you make this 
very hard journey is because El Paso and the towns 
along the way are threatened by soldiers who will 
destroy the towns and mistreat the women and chil- 
dren. Then you would be what is called a refugee. 

Now suppose that as you traveled in this slow and 
painful way, there should come men in big motor 
trucks, and take on some of you who could not find 
room in the wagons, to give you a lift as you go. 
Suppose these men had their trucks loaded with bis- 
cuits and canned milk and canned fruit, and should 
give the stuff to you so that you should feel pretty 
well fed. 4y^ould you think that was worth while ? 

These m^n in the big trucks with the red triangle 
on them caA not stay very long in one place, for the 
refugees are only one new part of their work. They 
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have to hurry on down the line, because down there 
where the refugees started from, are all the fathers 
and sons and husbands and brothers who are doing 
their bit to keep back the men who will destroy the 
towns. These men need almost everything. Keeping 
up with them in these days is some trick, and the work 
keeps the workers busy day and night. At times like 
this, there is no division of time into day and night 
or week days and Sunday. Orders follow each other 
quickly and make very unexpected moves necessary. 
But even in busy times like this, when there is so little 
time to write, I can still find time to think of you and 
pray for you, and I am thankful you and mother are 
safe at home. 

The poppies are in bloom here and they are beau- 
tiful. Every field is sprinkled with the pretty red 
flower. The order for our last move came very sud- 
denly and we were moved with almost no baggage. I 
have with me one change of underwear, two pairs of 
socks, a towel and your knitted washcloth, a comb and 
a lead pencil. I shall get along very nicely if my trunk 
comes in a week or two, or if this emergency 
is over and I get back to it. Tell mother I pick up 
a bit of soap whenever I need it. My swell folding 
mess kit is in my locker. That has not inconvenienced 
me for there was an extra little tin plate in onpjsof the 
trucks and I have a nice little potted median for a 
cup. With my Boy Scout pocket-knife iKive a very 
complete outfit, and it is very convenient.! When we 
really get up against it here, we have to mrow away 
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most of the things our loving friends have given us 
anyway. The greatest lesson in this whole game is 
to learn how much of this world's things one may do 
without and be well off. 

I see when I read this over that I have not at all 
succeeded in making clear the confusion on these 
roads. It is not the refugees only, but passing them 
all the time are the ambulances, going at a furious 
rate and loaded. Meeting them constantly are the 
troops hurrying to the front. It is a time when it is 
very easy to lose one's head. Pray that your daddy 
may keep his head. That is the way one saves his soul 
now. Panic is the fatal thing. I had very much 
rather you should never see your father again than 
that he should get back to you by excusing himself 
just now. When you receive this the push will be 
over, and we can look back calmly, but just now it is 
even hard to think because things are whirling so fast. 
I thought of you and mother every hour on Memorial 
Day.* It was the most strenuous one I ever kept. 
As to my health, I was never better in my life. Every 
thing seems to agree with me. I was just meant for 
this kind of work. The only question we ask of each 
other here is: "How can we be of more service to 
the men?" Those of us who are preachers are called 
on at a time like this to help the chaplains as their 
work is vef)r heavy. I have not looked into any book 
except my T^estament for many days. 



♦Memorial Day was spent on trip to Creil, trying to locate 
a warehouse. 
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Thursday. 

Things are clearing today. The American soldier 
has had his first real try-out, and he has come off 
gloriously. It is gfreat to be an American soldier these 
days. They are certainly having their innings. They 
deserve it all too. When the test came they were on 
the job. They grumbled a lot in'the camps back home 
and on the way over and in the camps here, but when 
the hour struck and they had it to do, they were men 
— every one of them. I have seen some of the rarest 
cases of pluck in the last three days that I ever shall 
see. We do not know our own boys until we see them 
as I have been permitted to see them since Sunday 
morning. I have been with them in two big field 
hospitals as well as in the open, and they are the real 

stuff The joy that thrills me is an exquisite 

kind of thing when I recall the words of the French 
message of last night : ""The American line holds ; it 
is a brilliant stand." And I see the marines on their 
stomachs holding the line in the open while their com- 
manding officer says to them: "We won't move till 
we go forward." In these days everybody works so 
hard and so willingly! Y men are put. into front posi- 
tions only a day at a time, and only the physically 
sound ones are allowed to go up at all. It would sur- 
prise you to see the eagerness with which each man 
looks for a forward position. It takes much more 
real grace to remain behind and do the ordinary work. 
Yet there are fellows, disappointed in their hope of 
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getting forward, who are doing that very thing with 
a heroism that is splendid. 

June p. 

This has been a fierce week, as you have already 
learned from the daily papers, and we have been in 
the midst of it. Few men in any branch of the service 
have had better opportunity for seeing the whole thing. 
It was the first real work done by our boys, and they 
did well, but the toll was awful. A week like the past 
tests everything there is in a soldier. They have come 

out of it in all kinds of shape In this matter of 

getting up to the front, one has a perfect example of 
the imattainable. One is never at the front. Yesterday 
I traveled from a base hospital to an evacuation hos- 
pital, and was going toward the front. From the evac- 
uation I came out to this place, which, back at the base, 
is always spoken of as the front. From here, this 
morning, I started for a first aid station which the 
folks here refer to as the front. It seemed to me when 
I had arrived that the place deserved the name because 
we had passed the big guns of the Allies and were be- 
tween the two big noises. But there in an old brick 
stable where a brave little doctor was doing his best 
with the wounded men as they were brought in to him, 
and where but an hour before a shell had ripped the 
corner out of his house, a soldier stood telling him 
that he was on his way to the front. And I am sure 
that when that man should find his place with his 
mate in a little machine gun pit, they would discuss 
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what they might be pleased to call the front. When 
I get home, I shall not have been at the front — ^nobody 
seems to get there — ^but I shall have seen almost every 
kind of thing that goes on. 

The fighting without trenches is more picturesque, 
but quite as bad, and results in either case are not 
pleasant. Our boys are real fellows. Of course these 
are our Regular Army men and we are speculating now 
as to whether or not the National Army, when it gets 
into the game, will be of the same strong type. 

From where I sit, I look out over more of that 
wonderful country that charms one at each new view. 
There is a slope down to a wooded valley, then a series 
of hills gently rising until they back away into the blue 
of the sky. Down in that shaded valley this morning 
there was a service. Three soldiers had gone on at 
the same hour. One was a young lieutenant, the son 
of wealthy people in the States, another a sergeant, 
an old time regular army man, and the third a private 
— a fine young college man. The service was very 
brief and very beautiful, and we sent them on together. 
Of course there are many for whom we cannot take 
the time. The little wooden crosses will not endure, 
but above them all the poppies and the daisies will 
always grow. Our Father does not forget His chil- 
dren no matter where they lie. The wooden cross 
means sacrifice. It always has, and so Jesus said that 
until our lives could be rightly represented by that 
rough bit of imagery, we were not fellow travelers 
with him. 
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You say so much about my work being big. I 
want you to realize that my job is no more important 
than yours and I know I am not doing it with any 
more enthusiasm or quite so much earnestness. I 
meet the same little annoyances and the same sharp 
criticism. The Y and the Red Cross are always 
tramping on each other's toes, and all together, a dis- 
cussion between a bunch of us might not sound unlike 
the talk of a company of preachers or charity workers 
at home. Of course it is far enough away that it gets 
a good deal of glamorous glory by the time it is told 
over there. Here I sit and admire you people at home 
who are working with earnestness and enthusiasm 

where you are As days go by we lose many of 

the old ambitions. I am coming to feel that there are 
few things necessary. Just that one shall have served 
faithfully somewhere and shall have a few who know 
and love him. 

Sunday evening. 

I am dog-on tired tonight. It has been a weari- 
some Sunday. Pay-day, and the boys must have 
money orders; also they must have chocolate and 
cigarettes and eating tobacco and biscuits, and keep- 
ing shop is tiresome business for me. Of course there 
have been pleasant little spots in the day. There are 
the meals. I never enjoyed meals more in my life, and 
the officers in this mess are clever men. 

We have a new chaplain, a modest, earnest Irish- 
man from Massachusetts. He had mass early this 
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morning and if he had announced it more widely I 
should have gone, but he is one of those quiet little 
men like Father S— — in Pekin. Then there are the 
conversations with the lads between acts. A young 
fellow with clean-cut speech sat for a while in my place 
and read the old magazines, then turned to discuss the 
war with me. Here is his way of expressing it : "I tell 
you, I believe that if the Almighty wants to stay good 
with the people, He ought to wind this war up before 
next winter. If He doesn't, a lot of people are going to 

lose their faith in Him." On the way back to 

my own billet, I came up with a patient soldier leading 
a more patient cow. She was a big white bossie, and 
the boy and the cow were both tired. He had been sent 
to take the cow from the field hospital up to battalion 
headquarters, and when he got there the shells were 
falling so fast that the officers were afraid she might 
be hurt. She had to be taken back even if the hos- 
pital were moving. They were on their way and the 
boy was tired but not a bit ugly. He grinned and 
said : "Me and the cow is both gettin' tired paradin' 
up and down this here pike." 

Monday afternoon. 

We seem actually to be going out this evening. 
There has been much delay, but the boys will certainly 
appreciate a rest. I have my little trunk packed. The 
fine large tube of tooth paste you sent me reposed in 
my trunk all the time it was lost. The other evening 
I took it out and left it on a ledge in my billet. Last 
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night some hungry soldier took it. Today I posted 
this notice on my door: "If the guy who took my 
tooth paste will return it, I will go 50-50 with him." 
The sign caused much merriment but brought no other 
results. It is useless to try to keep one's self in luxury 
in this man's army. There is too much democracy. 
And, after all, why should one man have what another 
cannot have? We have gotten so used to the rotten 
system of hoarding and of thinking we have a right 
to all we can put under lock and key that we are slow 
to wake up to the larger truth that no one of us has 
a right to special favors, and when locks are banished 
things will even themselves up. If once we could come 
to live unlocked this would be a great world. There 
would be nobody in need, and nobody with goods more 
than he could use. 

(Chateau Thierry), June ij. 

Since I am separated from my diary and have so 
little opportunity to make notes of any kind, it is a com- 
fort to feel that my letters will be preserved as notes on 
the passing show. It changes now every day, and 
every change is full of interest. Tonight I am as far 
up the line as I can get, and am occupying one of the 
many deserted homes in a village evacuated at the 
beginning of this drive. 

There is something extremely pathetic in these 
empty homes. The people went out hurriedly and the 
houses look it. Furniture is left just as the occu- 
pants last used it, except of course as the soldiers 
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disarranged it, but that takes time. As soon as a town 
is evacuated, the troops are moved in and the soldiers 
make themselves at home in the houses, using the 
cellars for sleeping rooms. It is rather comical to see 
a cellar fitted up with swell, old-fashioned furniture 
and the rest of the house unoccupied, but it is not safe 
to live above ground. The villages near the lines are 
targets for the big guns and shells are bursting around 
them all the time. The constant thud gets annoying in 
time and the constant feeling that the next one may 
hit your own dome is irritating. 

To stay in one of these houses dressing wounds 
for soldiers as many of the doctors do, is work that 
requires remarkable coolness. These men have none 
of the bracing inspiration of the fight, are not cheered 
on by association with the enthused crowd, but alone 
in their dingy, dangerous holes, surroimded by blood 
and filth and wretchedness, they work on rapidly and 
deftly. It is a sight to excite admiration. 

Just across the road from where I sit a splendid 
old church* has been turned into a field hospital. It 
is not at all incongruous as one looks at it. The 
seats have been taken out and in their places are the 
narrow cots for the wounded soldiers. The high altar 
still shines at the far end, and from one side the Christ 
looks down upon His men. There are two winged 
creatures, one on either side, and if they are angels, 
then I do not know a better place for them than there 
with the suffering. If I were to suggest a change, it 



♦At Bezu le Guery. 
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would be that the lovely creatures fold their white 
wings away and put on white aprons instead so that 
they might minister in some practical way, for we are 
beyond the care of our women here. The work is 
done by enlisted men, for no women are allowed this 
far up. 

Taking care of the men in this neck of the woods 
is a hard job because it is hard to get any kind of sup- 
plies to the dangerous places. That means that much 
of the time we are without a thing to offer the boys 
except a smile and a bit of advice, and it is surprising 
how little of those a soldier under fire thinks he needs. 
The poor kid has been for days on just such eating as 
could be hustled to him from a wagon at night. It is 
usually hard bread and a tin of corned beef. This he 
eats while he keeps his place behind a tree or in his 
little improvised dugout. He has not had his shoes 
off for five days and he wishes when the Y comes 
along that he could bring some hot coffee or a choco- 
late bar or a cooky or a smoke. But where is Y to 
get it? It is a great game. 

I want to tell you how proud I am of my daughter. 
I am so pleased with her letters. The' spelling is not 
always perfect and often the letter shows haste and 
carelessness, but she uses such good English and re- 
veals such understanding. 

I am sending you a message for your birthday and 
our wedding anniversary. I am sure it will reach you 
all right, and the days will be happy ones. I shall 
spend the anniversary thanking the Good Father that 
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I ever found you I stopped here long enough 

to go with some soldiers up into a little orchard where 
we laid to rest the tattered tenements of two other sol- 
diers whose work was done. It was a wonderful ser- 
vice to me. Standing there on a hillside with the birds 
singing and the June sun shining, in spite of the 
rumble and crack just over the hill, I read those words 
of Paul about the resurrection body and I asked the 
boys not to be disturbed by the seeming shattering of 
earthly things, because God will give it all back to us 
whole and perfect These quiet little services, when 
just a few boys stand by with uncovered heads, are 
real uplifts to us and we re-anchor our wavering faith. 
It is important and necessary these days. But it is out 
of these experiences that I want to preach again to our 
old friends the old gospel with a new power. I do not 
want to tell war stories, nor recite personal exper- 
iences. I just want to point out what the faith will do. 

June i6, 1 p. w. 

You see it is this way : Folks learn things all the 
time, and sometimes persons who have been through 
certain experiences do differently because they feel 
differently from folks who have not been through 
these experiences. Some months ago there came to 
this fair land a splendid bimch of fighting men — "our 
boys," we are proud to call them. One of the things 
these boys could not understand was why, when there 
was a war on, there should not be more doing. They 
saw the soldiers of the Allies taking life easy when 
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they could and refraining from doing things that 
would stir up a fuss. This sat badly on the minds of 
the newcomers, and they spoke right out about it. 
Now the months have passed and great numbers of 
these brave boys of ours have been baptized with fire. 
They have seen and endured many things and now 
they understand. I sat beside a fine boy this after- 
noon and the first big gun sounded the opening of 
another night of hell. The boy rolled over on his 
straw tick, wrapped his head in his two arms and 
said : "I wish it would be quiet just one night." And 
I found myself wishing the same thing. We are sick 
of the strain of it, and we have been in it so short a 
time. Now we begin to understand the feelings of the 
men who have been in it so long a time. 

This has been a fairly busy Sabbath. I was moved 
back the other day from the front line dressing sta- 
tion. The Irish major said it was no place for any- 
one but himself and a few ambulance drivers. He is a 
real soldier. So I am now serving the men at the 
first field hospital where all the cases are sorted as 
they come from the several dressing stations, before 
they are sent to the base. Here I am comfortably 
located in a little old French house and have my 
meager stores beside me. There is a tile floor, and 
the plain white walls are decorated with some French 
prints and family photographs. A crucifix hangs on 
the wall near where I make my bed. I believe this is 
the first time that I have slept under such a safeguard. 

My window looks down the little crooked lane at 
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the end of which my house stands, and I sit here at 
the table trying to write while soldiers come loimging 
up the path to ask the Y where the Sunday paper 
went ; what was the name of the man who ran the Y 

at P ^g; how can money be sent home; why 

hasn't the package from home arrived; where can a 
fellow get a Bible ; how much smoking tobacco will I 
sell to one man ; how do you get a watch to Paris to 
have it fixed; how do I spell the French word for 
Miss ; who censors the mail ; can the Y get fresh eggs 
for a guy who has the price ; will I lend a man twenty 
francs; will the chaplain be around today; could I 
pack up a patriotic pillow cover so that it would ride 
safely to Coffe)r\rille, Kansas; do the priests in 
Catholic churches speak French or Latin ; do preachers 
today believe in hell; what day will the Fourth of 
July come on; do I want a German helmet just 
brought in from a dead Boche ? 

My stock was long ago exhausted, but the boys 
will continue to come till nine, when taps will sound. 
It is still light then, but we will hunt our billets and 
rest. In the hospital itself there is not much to do but 
visit. No women are allowed this close to the lines. 
The sights and the sounds are not always good. 

I was up at peep of day and arranged my little 
hut. Among men I seem to have a knack for fixing 
up. I sweep my floor, straighten the window curtains, 
throw a cover over the kitchen table, put some papers 
on it and I have a reading room. It would make you 
weep with pity to see the soldiers crowd the place. 
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There are only five chairs but they sit on boxes, on 
the ledge over the big fireplace, in the windows and 
on my upturned water bucket. They just want to 
rest Every boy of them has had ten days "on the 
line" under the most dreadful fire, and they are tired 
in body and soul. They want to eat and sleep. You 
see being near a hospital means that one is in the 
center of a large body of troops, as a usual thing 

Here I had to stop and look after my guests ; it is 
now Monday evening, 9:30. I have carefully closed 
my shutters and lighted a candle so that I may finish 
my letter. It has been lying on the mantle for twenty- 
four hours, and I suppose many soldiers have read it, 
for there is absolutely nothing private in my house. 
The boys handle and examine everything. 

But I was telling you of my Sunday. Was up at 
six and cleaned my house. Spread out the things 
that had been left for me the night before ; chocolate, 
cookies, tobacco and some canned peaches. Im- 
mediately after breakfast the boys began to come in, 
and by ten o'clock all I had was sold. At ten-thirty 
we gathered the boys together in a grassy place for a 
religious service. The chaplain preached. Then I en- 
tertained three newspaper correspondents for an hour; 
that was delightful for they were clever men. After 
dinner (the visitors ate with us at the officers' mess) I 
had a funeral service, and they were much interested 
in that. Then we had some games, and I gave myself 
to the men until five o'clock when I pulled out for an 
hour to myself. Bach evening I try to take a walk 
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along one of the beautiful country roads. It is the 
only time I have absolutely to myself. There are no 
such things as c^ce hours here. Things do not work 
out that way for anybody. 

After the boys are gone from here, I steal into the 
hospital to see the boys there. They are being brought 
down through the night, and sometimes that work 
seems so important to me that I stay with it a good 
while. If they can talk, they may like some one to 
listen to their stories of it. If they cannot they seem 
to want to know that some one is there who cares 

Here I stopped for the night, and now it is the 
afternoon of our wedding anniversary. Such a cele- 
bration! The enemy has located a camp just back of 
us and the big shells have been whining over our 
heads and bursting beyond us. But good things have 
come too. Your cablegram came out at noon, and 
shortly after, your letter of May 20. I worked all 
morning and now I have a few minutes because the 
supply wagon has not come, and I have nothing more 
to distribute. The only work at the hospital is the 
men from the shelled village beyond, of which I just 
spoke. 

June 22. 

I am a prisoner in Paris. It is not so bad either. 
Yesterday the major in charge of our outfit told me I 
had better take a day off. We had all been working 
pretty hard, and now things have eased up a bit. So 
he gave me a movement order, which, when properly 
signed by several other notable gentlemen, allowed me 
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to come to Paris. Mounted on one of the trucks, I 
rattled over the very road the Germans had h(q>ed to 
travel into the French city. Arriving here I pro- 
ceeded to purchase scmie clean undergarments and 
take a warm bath. Also I slept in a bed last night. 
But here is where the trouble comes. It is easier 
getting into Paris than getting out All of my papers 
have to be deposited with the proper military author- 
ities, and they, after due deliberation, will issue to me 
an order to return to my job. This deliberation is 
not always comfortable. Under certain circumstances 
it might be very pleasant to be tied up in Paris, but 
just now I do not like to be away for long. Another 
move is talked of, and if the fellows should move 
while I am here I might be a month finding them. It 
is difficult for a lone person to get anywhere in France. 
An organization moves about tmquestioned, but once 
a single man is lost from his outfit, it goes hard with 
him. I am hoping that I may get my order in time 
to ride out on one of the trucks this evening. 

When I got here last night, I discovered that I was 
very tired. I had just passed through the most 
strenuous days so far in my life. Many men did hot 
get through at all, and many others will bear in their 
bodies the marks of it. There are still other cases 
that are even more pitiful — ^numbers of men who will 
bear the marks in shattered minds and broken nervous 
systems. Three Y men had to be sent home after it 
because of nervous derangement from the heavy 
strain. 
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I am always interested when I get back here in the 
characters I see everywhere. You remember in "The 
Tde of Two Cities," Madame Defarge, who always 
sat knitting in the door of her little shop. I see her 
everywhere. Then you recall the old mender of roads. 
I have run across him a hundred times on these ex- 
cellent highways. Men creep along the roads with 
hammers, breaking the limestone and mending the 
ruts. 

Last night at dinner in the Y hotel I had a new ex- 
perience. A big batch of new men had just arrived 
from home and were there in all the splendor of their 
new uniforms. There were several of us in from the 
field and I want to tell you there was a difference. My 
uniform looks considerably the worse for wear, my 
shoes are spread all over the ground, my hat is grimy 
and I am much tanned. Three of the new fellows 
were at my table and of course they asked me how long 
I had been here and what I had been doing. When I 
named to them the place from which I had just come, 
they began to ask all sorts of questions. I tried to 
speak guardedly because I am afraid of the war story 
habit, and I do not want to become a general nuisance 
when I am through here by constantly reciting war 
reminiscences. Anyway there is something about it 
all that one does not feel like talking about. The 
bravest and best things are not the most spectacular. 

The bravest boy I have met was a conscientious 
objector. He came with the first contingent of draft 
troops to be brought into action. He went straight to 
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his commanding officer to say that he did not believe in 
killing. That officer, tried by many worries just then, 
cut him short with : "All right, I have just the place 
for you. Take the ration wagon up front." He went 
out quietly. There was no thought of yellow in him 
anywhere. He was simply following his conscience. 
They brought him back in the morning, suffering but 
patient and quiet. I talked with him then and found 
him one of the rare souls that we are privileged to 
meet sometimes. 

Now I have seen many prisoners, and the sight 
has become common, but I shall not forget the first 
one. It was in the first field hospital, where I served 
for only two days. Somebody whispered to me that 
in the second story of the chateau under heavy guard, 
was a German prisoner. I was of course very anxious 
to see one at close range, and so I went up there with 
my teeth all set to glare at this fierce personage who 
was part of all our trouble. The guard admitted me 
and I walked quietly up to the cot whereon lay a well- 
grown school boy with a face as innocent as 
M 's. He could not have been more than six- 
teen years old and he was very much bandaged. He 
had been asleep, and his face showed that there was 
pain in his body, but as I came near, he opened his 
eyes like a child in a strange bed, looked at me very 
earnestly for a few minutes, and then the faintest 
flicker of a smile passed over his face, and I had to 
get out for fear I should be found weeping over the 
enemy. 
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And next Tuesday is your birthday and you will 

be forty-three. I ain sure M will attend to all 

the arrangements for the celebration as I have in- 
structed her. I do get just the kind of times you 
spoke of in this last letter, but I get over them again. 

Week of June 25, 

Is it not interesting to see how things work out? 
We pass by many opportunities until we have been 
ripened for the new experience, and then how like a 
great blessing it comes to us. Months ago I saw a 
little book by Rauschenbusch, "The Social Principles 
of Jesus." It interested me then just because it was 
by the man I liked, but there were many other things 
to read, and I glanced into it only to be disappointed 
that it seemed to be a series of little Bible studies 
from the New Testament. I came across it often but 
did not go farther into it imtil three weeks ago when 
we came to this front. I had lost my trunk with all 
my books and papers, and had nothing to read in the 
few minutes I might have for it. One of our men had 
a copy of the book I have mentioned. He had not 
read it, and said he would not for a long time, if ever. 
He had purchased it along with a lot of other "good 
books" recommended to him by some general com- 
mittee or something. He said I should take it for my 
own. I did and now I keep it in my pack bag and 
never miss a chance to look into it. It is a feast to me 
in these days. You must get it. I have never read 
anything that so clearly set forth the idea of the 
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Kingdom ot Heaven as we have been trying to grasp 

it 

<•• •••••••• 

Here the drive began to affect us. The wounded 
began to be hauled in by the auto load and all night 
the line continued. Shelling was active and so tn the 
lurid night and the noise I passed the closing hours of 
your forty-third birthday. Now it is Wednesday 
morning. Things are quiet again and we shall spend 
the day trying to catch some sleep and talking over 
the "glorious victory." 

One of the silly sentiments that seems to have been 
developed by the war is the idea that soldiering is 
making better men out of all the fellows who come 
over here. Of course it is not true. Soldiering over 
here, away from all the old associations and restraints 
is merely testing the fellows. There are some soldiers 
whose spirit is selfish, and here they become most mis- 
erable and most disagreeable. They are always want- 
ing something, and are never either satisfied or agree- 
able. There are others who have the spirit of service, 
and they are a great blessing. They have such op- 
portunity for service here, and are so happy in it 
This is simply a place where men have no need to 
cover up anything, and so we move about with our 
souls naked, and we see each other just as we are. 
No heroes are being manufactured in this war. The 
heroes are only having the chance to prove themselves. 

Once more I laid the letter aside and yes- 
terday afternoon there came your fine letters, Nos. 45 
and 46. They were both so good that I went to bed last 
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night with a very homesick feeling. I am somewhat 
abashed when I learn that you are reading my letters 
to the church, for the reason that they are written in 
such a hurry and out of such a scrappy day. The life 
now is certainly not conducive to writing of any kind. 
One seldom gets his thoughts together. Everything 
here moves in a jerky sort of way. 

Just to prove it. I had started on the third in- 
stalment of my letter when a bombardment began and 
we were ordered to the dugouts. In the States we 
run out directly after a hail storm to see what has 
been done. Here we venture out as soon as we think 
it is safe to see what has been hit, also who. So we 
have just finished a little excursion. That illustrates 
what I had been trying to say — ^that it is no place to 
think or write very systematically. 

In the army it is easy to live free from earthly 
cares. For instance my trunk went astray with my 
extra clothes. My suit became frightfully shabby. I 
went to the quartermaster corporal. He said: "Go 
right down to that shed where I keep the new clothing 
for gas patients." Eating is the same way. A soldier 
over here can start ansrwhere and need not worry 
about getting back for meals. He simply walks or 
rides up to iany cook shack and says, "What's doing?" 
Said cook says, "I guess we can fix you up." Some- 
body lends the stranger a tin plate, somebody else a 
cup and the thing is done. This impresses me every 
time I see it. Here is the great brotherhood worked 
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out in a direction where it seems so difficult in civil 
life. 

I liked the letter of the priest that you clipped and 
mailed to me. It sounded genuine in spite of frills. 
Many of the priests of the Roman church are show- 
ing a remarkable devotion and I have enjoyed the 
ones I have met. They are calm, decent fellows who 
know how to mix with the men, and have refused to 
undertake a lot of things that burden the Y worker. 
There seems no disposition to try to beat anybody 
else to it 

So here again I stopped my letter and this time I 
proved how beneficial it is just to get a change of 
view. I had been working hard and the shell fire had 
gotten on my nerves. Was getting to the place where 
I felt abused and alone and friendless. Occasionally 
I get that way. The boys around me are just kids 
and they bother like flies in a stable on a warm after- 
noon. Before I am up in the morning they come 
scratching around wanting something, and after I 
creep into my sleeping bag at night, some guy comes 
to ask if I can send some money home for him. There 
are no office hours and there is no privacy and after a 
while it gets one's goat. So mine was got last evening. 

Then along came a friend, one of the military po- 
lice, on his horse. He was leading another horse and 
he said, "Come on, Y. M., take a ride with me." I 
climbed on his vacant horse and we had a most de- 
lightful evening canter back from our line to a ridge 
overlooking the beautiful little river that has given its 
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name to history since this war began. It was one of 
the most beautiful views I have seen even in France. 
We sat on a hillside, looking down over the winding 
level valley of the stream, with the beautiful little 
farms on either side and the red roofs of three pretty 
villages shone like flower beds in the wide patch of 
green. After we had feasted our souls for a while, 
we rode slowly back, and when we came into our line 
it was ten-thirty. 

When I had answered a lot of questions, looked 
over the fellows in the dressing station and taken a 
last look at the clear sky disturbed only by the shoot- 
ing stars of the enemy, I crept into bed loving every- 
body and undisturbed either by the rumble of the big 
guns or the thoughtlessness of my kids. They are just 
big overgrown boys, away from home and wanting 
somebody to do something for them. They are like 
all other humans. After one has served the best he 
can he stands, just as once Jesus stood, and inquires : 
"Where are the nine ? Were not ten healed ? and none 
has returned but this Samaritan." But Jesus didn't 
get sore or discouraged. He was the real thing, and 
His philosophy never seemed so important to me as 
now. I want to learn to live with His view of life 
and service. It is not enough to serve. One must do 
it with the right spirit. 

This is such a beautiful day — just a real June day. 
I am sitting in the sun in the village street, looking 
down upon the steps of the village schoolhouse which 
is now the operating room for the field hospital. 
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There sits a surgeon in his white togs, a big good- 
natured man* He has lighted his {Hpe and taken out 
of his hip pocket a picture. I know what it is because 
he showed it to me yesterday. It is a snap shot of a 
tall, slim, woman, good-looking but far from pretty, 
and around her in a back yard are four husky boys. 
They look like her and like this surgeon in the blood- 
spattered apron, and on the back of the picture she 
has written : "Your four aces and the deuce." Now 
the surgeon has had to scamper in, for an ambulance 
has just come with some "busted" boys. He will be 
busy for a while. He has such skilful fingers and such 
a fine disposition that he always does me good. 

I was not surprised at Mrs. S . We come 

to the real things gradually, but if it is to be done, we 
arrive, and she has real stuff in her. Everybody has. 
It just takes time. It will be the same way if the boy 
should not come back. Now it looks as if she couldn't, 
but she would. Only the weak or ill-made folk break 
under it. That is what the fire here does for the men. 
It spots our weaknesses either of body or soul, but it 
puts iron into what is genuine, and makes it strong. 

(Fighting Front Out From Bezur-le-Guery), 

Sunday^ June jo. 

You cannot imagine what a lovely visit I have just 
had. Last evening about seven o'clock a fellow dropped 

in on me who was the image of L S and 

with his turn of mind. He was in Y uniform, and he 
smiled at me and said : "Could I stay with you over 
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night ?" Well, hospitality here, like in the Great West 
of our own country, is not so much a matter of kind- 
heartedness as of starvation. I jumped at the chance 
of having an evening with so goodlooking a fellow. I 
took him to the mess shack and got him his "chow" 
and then he sat around while I served the boys to their 
evening treats. At nine-thirty we locked up the re- 
maining plug tobacco and chocolate bars and betook 
us to the road for a walk. 

It was then that he told me who he was. His 

name is D . He is a well known publicity man 

from New York. Graduated from Princeton ten 
years ago, married five years ago, established an 
agency in New York and has made a name that at- 
tracted the attention of George W. Perkins, who told 
him to spend three months in Prance, and then get 
back in time to handle the publicity for the October 
drive. So he is here. He was circulating around 
Paris but was anxious to get to the "front." Carter 
told him to come out and hunt up the Second Division. 
At headquarters they told him he should come out to 
Leach's shack and hang around for a night. He had 
walked six kilometers and had found me. I was 
more delighted with him every minute. He was so 
capable and so really modest. He has a wife and two 
little girls at home and showed me their pictures of 
course. While we walked along the beautiful road to 
the Marne, the enemy was whanging the big shells 
over our heads, evidently aiming at something farther 
down. He became pretty much worked up. It was 
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all new to him, and seemed very much like war. Of 
course to the boys it seemed a safe and sane evening. 
At ten-thirty it was getting dark and we came in 
home. We learned that there was activity up the line 
and ambulances would probably be coming in soon, so 
we sat in the house by one candle's light and had a 
most delightful visit. It has been a long time since I 
have had such a one. A trained man with fine tastes 
and big ideas is not so common. 

About midnight the boys began to come in and he 
had his first close-up view of our work with the 
wounded. He was filled with wonder at their forti- 
tude and the way they looked to the Y. He helped me 
until about two; then we bunked until six. We had 
just risen when one of the most interesting little bom- 
bardments began.* To one who has not before been 
through it, the whistle of the big shells is "creepy" to 
say the least, and then when they burst close by there 
is an added shake that does seem to unsettle one. He 
was just finishing his washing and I was sweeping out 
the shack. One after another they came, with the regu- 
larity that has gotten many goats in this army. He 
said, "I don't mind telling you, sir, that I was never 
so frightened before in my life." When he started 
across the hill toward the open country and com- 
parative safety, he gripped my hand and said, "It has 
been a wonderful experience to me. I shall never 
forget it and I shall remember, as I go back, that you 
men have it to face every day and every night. I 

♦They were shelled a half-hour each morning. 
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have gotten a new notion of service and fellowship." 
So he went away and I felt that the job had been 
viewed by an understanding guy. 

Monday. 

Yesterday was a busy day for me as I am sure it 
was for you. This morning the bombardment was 
heavy again. It is getting to be a regular thing with 
us in the mornings. I was interested in a balloon man 
near us just a while ago. His is one of the big obser- 
vation craft that hang high in the air day and night, 
near the lines, making maps and pictures. All at once 
about a dozen big guns, figured from the German line, 
decided to turn loose on him. The shells began to 
whizz over us and burst all around him. The little 
man just began to maneuver his boat a little. He did 
not come down, simply wriggled back out of range 
and went on with his work. That takes nerve. It is 
a terrible game, but it brings one face to face with the 
finest courage every day. To see an air man work 
like a fiend to locate a big gun while other guns are 
popping at him from every side ! Then to see one go 
down, and others go right on with the job as if 
nothing had happened! It is the everlasting undis- 
courageableness of the men that constantly stirs me. 
The enemy may start a barrage and everybody be 
driven from the road, but the minute the iron stops 
falling, out they go and all the work goes on. 

But I wanted to tell you of a pathetic thing that I 
saw yesterday afternoon. A lieutenant came into my 
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billet to use my taUe. He had a bunch of letters. He 
laid them on the taUe and then tears came into his 
eyes. "Last letters from some of my best men. Left 
with me to mail as they were going in. That's going 
to be a hard job." Then he began reading and 
occasionally handed one over to me. They were 
wonderful. Facing the possible end, these brave boys 
were sending messages. They were such calm and 
solemn documents. One from a Roman Catholic boy 
said : "We have such a good chaplain. He heard my 
confession last night and I feel good today. If I do 
not get back, you will know that it is all right with 
me." Personally, I have been thinking of a thing: I 
wish that if I do not get back you could have my little 
collection of prayer verses printed for distribution 
among the folks we have tried to serve. You will 
find the dedication just as I should like to have it, and 
it is a rather comforting thought to me to think that 
these sentiments of my soul could be passed around. 
So much nicer to my mind than having a monument 
anywhere. Here I should have the same little wooden 
cross that marks the resting places of men like Donald 
Hankey. 

One of the interesting things I am seeing during 
these regular shelling festivals is that there is no man 
in the army who is fool enough to try to make any- 
body believe he is not scared. It is really very re- 
freshing to dwell among men of this kind. The 
bravado is all gone and we are very honest with each 
other. Everybody jollies about it but everybody 
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admits that he is frightened and would get out of it 
if he could. Yet with all this admitted fright I have 
never seen men more really calm. They go about 
their work in an orderly fashion although they know 
that one of the big whizzers may light on them at 
almost any time. I forgot to say that this is Wednes- 
day morning, July third. We will probably have a 
very realistic celebration here for the Fourth. 

The division is confidently expecting relief soon, 
and will probably be moved back for a short period of 
rest. The work the men have done on this line has 
won for them the praise of everybody who has ob- 
served it. 

My trunk has arrived. It came to the rail head 
several days ago and was unloaded, and one of the 
boys put it on his truck and brought it out to me. I 
am now enjoying all kinds of luxury. Really the only 
things I needed were some little things like my diary, 
check book and pen. These I have now put into my 
pouch and will close up the trunk and send it to Paris 
for storage. A trunk is no proper article for a man to 
be carr)ring around with him when he is in the army. 

(Near Meaux), July lo. 

We have moved. Moving troops back from the 
front is some interesting process. After dark the boys 
begin to creep out of the trenches and things are or- 
ganized for the march to the rear. This fills the road 
with confusion which is doubled by the movement of 
other troops arriving to take the places of the men 
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pulling out. Setting a modem army on the move 
would be a big job in the daylight with nothing else 
to think of, but when this has to be done in the dark, 
and in the presence of the constant possibility of shell 
fire, if not the actual thing, then you can see that it 
becomes some task. There is much waiting and much 
grumbling on the part of men who cannot see the 
reason for their delay. Donald Hankey, in one of his 
chapters, has described such a movement perfectly. 
Irvin Cobb in a late Saturday Evening Post has pic- 
tured just as perfectly the road conditions, only that 
he writes of a day journey, whereas most troop move- 
ments near the front are at night. To run Fords, 
heavy motor trucks, trench mortars, small and large 
cannon — Ahorse and motor drawn — ration wagons, am- 
munition carts and troops, with no lights anywhere, is 
harder than the same work in daylight. 

But it is a happy procession no matter how long it 
takes or how many obstructions one may encounter. 
The boys who have been hiding in holes in the ground 
or facing exciting death for a month, are now on their 
way to where the sound of guns will be only a distant 
echo and the falling of a shell a seldom thing. After 
squirming and pushing and jerking and halting and 
swearing and sweating and laughing and fretting and 
singing we came upon this quiet village where some of 
the people still remain, where things are not battered 
to pieces and where everything suggests the luxury of 
rest. 
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We came in here about three in the morning and 
were at once shown to our billets which had been 
picked out by officers sent in advance. This is a great 
outfit I am with — ^big-hearted, square-acting men for 
officers, and they had made splendid provision for the 
men. I think I have never enjoyed association with 
any set of men more than these. My own quarters 
are in a fine old house down the street from the 
chateau which is headquarters. An old couple re- 
mains in the place which has not been deserted as 
completely as most of the towns we have been in. 

Here I was forced to sit down under a tree to 
write some money orders for boys who were sending 
part of their pay home. 

This old couple of whom I had just written is a 
charming pair. The old lady insists on my taking 
coffee with them in the morning. We sleep later 
here, and take time for living. In one way my work 
is harder because the boys have so much time and 
money that they want me to help them spend. They 
come to me wherever I am, just like a lot of big good- 
natured kids and ask : "Have you got an5rthing to 
sell?" The supplies are limited and deliveries un- 
certain, so much of the time I have to explain rather 
than do business. 

The Next Day. 

The civil population has been ordered out of our 
town by the authorities and I am sorry. It is interesting 
to have women and children about even if one cannot 
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speak their language. The old people in this house 
were especially interesting and I was learning much 
from them. It is my first close view of French 
peasant life. These people wear the wooden shoes 
and live in the most primitive manner. In the mom- 
ing about ten they sit down to a little table in their 
kitchen with a bowl of coffee each. They do not eat 
an3rthing. In the late afternoon they have black 
bread and a pot of mush. The mush is eaten from an 
earthen jar. Before going to bed they brew a little 
tea. Fuel is scarce here as you know, and fire for 
cooking is made with straw and twigs. A French 
farm kitchen is not the neatest thing in the world, and 
a meal prepared by an old French country woman is 
not so picturesque as might be imagined. 

Today our village, which yesterday seemed so 
peaceful, is in a bubble of excitement because the 
civilians must go tomorrow. They are washing their 
clothes today. It is a primitive process and the re- 
sults are indifferent. 

I am now conducting a moving Y. This morning 
I hired a little French boy and his barrowette. We 
loaded the chocolate, tobacco, stationery and gum on 
the big two wheeled cart and started through the 
village streets. From the billets the soldiers came 
rolling to get the supplies. They are writing lots of 
letters home now that we are in rest That was hard 
for them to do up front. There is relaxation here 
but everybody is holding his breath for August. 
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July ip. 
My Dear Martha: 

I have stopped long enough in a strange town to 
drop a line to you and mother. I rode into this town 
on an army truck behind one of the long lines of Ger- 
man prisoners that have been filling the roads for 
twenty-four hours. We were jerked out of our rest 
camp last Monday night and made a quick run to the 
front where the Americans are now leading in one of 
the most brilliant pieces of work yet seen in this war. 
I had lost Y headquarters and heard it was located in 
this town, so I asked permission of the captain to come 
up on one of the ration wagons. Our wagon swung 
in on the main road just ahead of a line of prisoners 
that would do the heart of any Ally good. This line 
was half a mile long, and the men were marching in 
fours. They were a better looking lot than most Ger- 
mans I have seen. They were under a French guard, 
and you should have seen the demonstration as they 
passed the town. French people are feeling good 
today. Of course the other side of the story must be 
written by somebody. 

Last night the darkness covered a long stretch 
of territory "gained" by our boys but every inch of it 
had been marked. Just back of the lines doctors and 
nurses found no time to sleep nor will they tonight. 
In this engagement the various nations in the Allied 
armies have come nearer together and worked to better 
purpose than ever before. 

Just now I stopped to watch some English field 
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artillery go by. They are a fine bunch of sun-browned 
fellows, but I want to tell the family that there are no 
soldiers in the world who have quite the jaunty swing 
that our own American lads have. This is not my 
opinion only. The French people think so. A little 
woman in Paris said to me : "Your American soldiers 
are what we call 'intrepid.' " 

But I wanted to tell you of the activity since Mon- 
day night. We left our rest village at eight in the 
evening and rode in the trucks until four-thirty in the 
morning. We were then in a small village near the 
front where the new action was to begin. We dropped 
to sleep wherever we could and while I was enjoying 
my nap, the truck train pulled out for a cave three 
kilometers away. I followed as soon as I woke up. 
That was a great cave. It was a stone quarry and so 
large that the trucks could drive in, turn around and 
stack themselves away, without trouble. We thought 
we were to stay there, so several dozen of us went to 
ted early. The rest of the company of three hundred 
was quartered in the public square down town. At 
ten p. m. the whistle blew and we were ordered out, 
and in half an hour were on our way. 

It was raining and very dark and the roads were 
Tery slippery. We were only a small part of a great 
army, moving along the same road in the same di- 
rection. It was a busy night, but early in the morning 
we had reached our destination. It was a reserve 
position just in front of the first big line of guns. 
Here everybody rested for a while and the artillery 
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opened up. The boys in the front lines went over 
half an hour later and the day was fairly well begun. 
The reserves kept pushing up. We had a hasty break- 
fast and again began to move. At noon we stopped, 
and dinner was cooking when there was a change of 
orders. Our outfit was to go to another point. We 
piled on our loads again and started out Supper was 
hastily served at seven-thirty o'clock, and then there 
was a busy night. Today everybody is happy, but we 
are reminded again that ever3rthing gained in war 
costs dearly. It is the wickedest and saddest game in 
the world. I saw and heard things last night and 
today that were horrifying and yet must always be so 
long as there is war. 

(Near Soissons), July 23, ipi8. 

I am sitting on a pile of baggage in a field. It is 
8:30 in the evening and we are waiting to go some- 
where. Nobody seems to know where, but a little 
thing like that does not spoil the joy of anticipation. 
These days at the front have been strenuous ones, but 
the work of the Allies has been so good that nobody 
is begrudging what it cost. It meant sleepless nights 
and hard days and some did not pull through. I have 
seen more of the real thing during the last six days 
than at any time before. One of the most appealing 
things was on the morning that we made our last lap 
of the journey to this front. 

When daylight broke we had almost completed the 
trip and were in a terrible congestion. A certain ma- 
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chine gun battalion happened to be near us. The boys 
had pulled their little mule-drawn two-wheeled carts 
out into a field of ripening grain and the mules were 
having a feast. The boys were fast asleep. Some 
were still on their wee carts, some stretched out on the 
wet ground. Some, had twisted themselves into their 
single blankets but many had not taken that trouble 
and there they lay in the lightly falling rain. Day 
was coming, airplanes were flying and observation 
balloons were being put up all along the front. From 
behind, the big guns were sending the screaming 
shells over into the enemy camp, but these tired boys 
slept on. We knew that in a little while they would 
be in the midst of the breaking storm but they slept 
as only tired boys can. 

There has been a grand mixture of nations swarm- 
ing about here in these last days. Algerians, who are 
among the best of the fighting men, Senegalese, with 
Chinese and Italians for camp work (the fighting 
Italians are on their own front), Highlanders, the 
most picturesque of all the fighting men, English on 
foot and on horse, with big guns and little, Canadians, 
French and these boys from the United States who 
have shown the Germans that they are not the vapid 
incapables they were pictured. Their mothers may 
not have raised them to be soldiers but their mothers 
gave them something that makes them hard to beat 
when they are aroused, and mighty game when the 
occasion demands. 
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July 27. 

I shall never be afraid of flies again. In Prance 
I have not so much as seen a screened door or window, 
and still we live. On a warm day the flies do get 
pretty thick about "chow" lines and in mess kitchens. 
This matter of flies is not the only place where la 
belle France seems to fall far behind our notions of 
hygiene and sanitation. 

We are moved again, but that is not worth men- 
tioning as I hardly can expect to write two letters 
from the same place any more. We are constantly on 
the move ; so is the whole Allied army and it is a move 
in the right direction. 

Day before yesterday I visited a prison camp* that 
was full of interest and Germans. It was a hastily 
built stockade where eight thousand of the recently 
captured Boche are being held by a strong French 
guard, assisted by numerous machine guns. The lo- 
cation is most attractive. The great pen is built on 
one slope of a beautiful valley. If the Germans have 
any eye for the beautiful, it must give them great joy 
just to sit in their cage and gaze on the landscape. 
But it must be uncomfortable on nights like last and 
days like today for it has been raining, and when it 
rains in France it is cold. We thought it was bad 
enough trying to get settled in a new location in the 
rain last evening. Our tents were wet, our stuff was 
wet, the ground was wet. But these Germans had to 
take it all with no shelter but their shirts. When they 

♦Near Rosieres. 
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want to sleep they can lie down in the puddles or sleep 
standing up. War is all that the late Mr. Sherman 

said it was and then some I cannot get any 

track of Y headquarters because we are moving so fast, 
and I have run out of everything, even stationery. I 
had a box of paper which I was keeping in my trunk 
for my own use, but night before last there camped 
near me a machine gun company and those boys wanted 
to write letters home and had no paper. I gave them 
my box and they tore the sheets in two to make it go 
as far as it would. A good many letters were written, 
and I had plenty of envelopes. The boys certainly 
make an appeal at a time like that. They come troop- 
ing up to one and say : "Give me just a scrap of paper 
so I can write home. I haven't sent a letter home for 
a month." If I could only keep on hand a stock of 
correspondence cards, they would fill the bill. Most 
of the boys have nothing to write and just a card to 
the homefolks to say that they are alive is all that is 
to be expected. It seems strange that when one is in 
such a country as this at such a time as the present 
and on business like theirs, that any man could figure 
there was nothing to write. Yet I heard an officer say 
the other day that he could not see what a fellow could 
find to write about. 

Sunday Morning, 

I went to mass in the village church at nine. Our 
chaplain officiated and at the close of the service he 
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gave the boys a wholesome talk on swearing. He is a 
very sensible and earnest young priest 

(St. Nicholas), At^. 4. 

It has been a busy week — ^moving. Two more 
large and important cities of France added to my list 
of "visited."* We are just now billeted in a quite im- 
portant town not far from one of these cities and I 
am pleasantly located in a house on a small street 
leading to the cathedral. 

The chimes rang for the first service at five this 
morning, and I am telling you that I never realized 
what a chime of bells could be until I heard that. It 
was real music. I am told that at noon there will be 
the same music, and I shall be writing right here in 
this window when it happens. 

Went to high mass at nine forty-five. It was won- 
derful. There was a great congregation, but there was 
no sense of crowding, because the place is so large. 
The organ is a splendid one and the man who played 
it a real organist. There was a large choir and a 
number of priests, beside all the altar boys and such. 
Up and down the aisle while the service was in 
progress, there marched the most grotesque figure — 
a tall, lank man with fierce mustache and wearing the 
most gorgeous red military costume with elaborate 
gold trimmings and a black hat with a flowing white 



*He passed thru Vitry-le-Francois, also Toul and Nancy 
on the way to St. Nicholas. Diary says it seemed the farthest 
from war that he had been. 
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plume such as our Knights Templar wear at funerals. 
He was armed with a great stick like a dnun major 
carries, and his business seemed to be to impress the 
congregation with his f earsomeness. I was not scared 
of him but he was surely awful. 

The service as I have suggested was impressive. 
There were the poor French people— many in widow's 
dress. There were wounded French soldiers and 
happy soldiers with their families who had gotten 
home on permission before they were wounded. There 
were the fine-looking American soldiers in their olive 
drab, the Africans, some Algerians, the British — all 
gathered under one great roof for worship. I had a 
very distinct blessing as I sat there and mused on it 
all. President Wilson was very graciously mentioned 
by the fine-looking priest who read the lesson and 
delivered the little address. The principal part of the 
mass was said by our own Chaplain R . Yester- 
day I spent a most interesting day off because there 
is a good Y. M. C. A. in this town and all I have to 
do is to help there a bit. So I spent most of the day 
looking through the industrial end of the city. Visited 
munition factories and went into one of the great salt 
mines of France. There were six of us and an expert 
who acted as guide to the party. I had no notion of 
the enormity of the business of providing salt for the 
world 

Bishop W puts the matter of cases like my 

own up to the Y this way : if a man intends to con- 
tinue in the ministry, he ought not take out more than 
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a year for this special work. There are many of our 
men who are willing to sign up for a year of such 
service. If each one does that, all will have a chance 
to do a bit and the church will not be seriously crippled. 
In November I shall have been away a year, and in 
October I shall have finished six months of the most 
demanding service I have ever tried to render, and 
would perhaps be compelled by physical necessity to 
go farther back, at least for a while. This all makes 
it look quite reasonable for me to follow the plan I 
have already outlined to you — to come home some 
time after conference. 

Of course being here and enjo)ring the job, there 
are sentimental reasons why one should say that he 
must stay and see it through. But I have tried not to 
be guided by sentimental stuff all through this game. 
Have tried to do the square thing by everybody as 
nearly as I could see it, and I have been greatly 
favored. The church was kind in letting me go. If 
I can come back at the end of a year of service and 
show the people at home my appreciation by getting 
down to work earnestly, I shall be happy. Then too, I 
realize that there is another side, a very difficult side, 
which I have not yet tackled, and that is the job of 
working as a citizen at home to help win this war. 

Every one of us who has been allowed to work at 
the front feels how important is the part of the un- 
sung citizen at home who carries his full share of the 

load. That was what Dr. N had in mind when 

he wrote me. He felt that I was picking out an easy 
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job and getting out from under the tiresome work, and 
in a way that was true. But I do not want to be just 
a band-wagon man because I am handy with the drum. 
When I go back with a new appreciation of my home, 
my wife, my daughter, my church, my town, my 
country, I should like to work as earnestly there as I 
have tried to do here. I think I have learned some 
lessons — ^more patience for one thing — and that was 
what I needed everywhere. When I get home I want 
to be patient with you and Doll. My bit in the world 
is little, but at home it is big. When I get there I 
want to go to work in the quietest kind of way and I 
shall try earnestly not to develop into a fire-eating war 
story fiend. 

The chimes are sounding and they are as beau- 
tiful as before. I wish you could be here looking down 
from my one big casement window on the typical little 
crooked French street. I feel like a guy pushed into 
an old story book. We are not to be here long I am 
sure for there is a movement to the front. 

(Dieulouard) y Sunday morning, Aug. ii. 

Have done with business now and you and Doll 
gather up somewhere while we have a visit. I am 
sitting on a bench in my cell in a monastery. What 
could be more romantic? It is a beautiful day and 
will be very warm before noon. I want to tell you 
just how thankful I am for the pictures. The one 

where you and M are looking sober is about the 

best thing of the kind that we have ever had. M — 's 
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face in that picture is just about perfect and I never 
have seen a better picture of you. I like the white 
shoes on the lady folks. I am also glad my lady is 
going to get the tan ones. One of the things we learn 
over here is that if the big job is to be done, each 
worker so • far as possible, must have the best equip- 
ment. That is a rule for mother to remember. She 
must have equipment while she is doing so much work 
and believe me, mother is doing a great work. I am 
as proud of her as I can be. I have in my trunk 
several mighty good letters which I am sure I shall 
not find time to answer. One is from H — B — , tell- 
ing of your night ride. One from J — C — , one from 
L— B— in a states training camp and the latest from 
Y — K — . They do me a lot of good. 

I am still enjoying the week I spent in rest in the 
French town. It was such a quaint place and far 
enough from the lines that the people were still there, 
so I got the best notion I have had of French home 
life among other than distressingly poor peasants. The 
home where I was quartered was tjrpical. There was 
the plain white wall rising right on the street. A big, 
heavy, wooden door with a knocker like Mrs. N — 's. . 
Inside that door a brick-floofed hall, leading straight 
through to the garden at the back. On one side the 
hall the family lived, on the other side the man had 
his wagon shop and kept a few hens. Midway of the 
hall a stairway led to the second floor where another 
family lived. The more prosperous family is always 
on the second floor and uses all the rooms for living. 
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I was in a front room with one of those big French 
windows looking out on the street. 

A French window is a great institution. It is big 
and swings in like a glass door — like two glass doors. 
There are always heavy white shutters swinging out- 
ward. Also, there are lace curtains and very heavy 
curtains sliding on brass rods inside. One has to 
study quite a while to learn all the uses. At night 
one throws everything open and sleeps. Early in the 
morning there is clattering, as one after another the 
residents begin to draw their shutters. When one is 
dressed he partially opens the shutters so that he may 
watch the street and be unobserved. There are seven 
thousand different adjustments that a French house- 
wife can put her windows, her shutters and her cur- 
tains through in a day. They live so much more in 
their houses than we do, and their only outlook on 
the neighborhood isi from those big windows. At 
night when lights are to be made inside, the shutters 
are closed and the heavy curtains drawn. If one still 
wants to watch the street, put out the light, partially 
draw the shutters and sit and observe. Of this be 
sure: that you never walk through a French street 
without being seen by many more persons than you 
see. These windows on every street are so many 
eyes beholding every passer, and if the passer be a 
stranger, there are few shutters that do not wink 
quietly. 

Behind the windows are big pleasant rooms with 
rich, old-fashioned furniture and many pictures. The 
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garden at the back has always a high wall around it 
and is a cool, delightful place to sit. Often a little 
creek runs at the back of a row of houses so that it 
splashes through each of the small enclosures, and this 
brings the birds. At the end of the street the inevitable 
wash-house spans the stream. Here the community 
washes its garments while the washers enjoy a gossip. 

Wherever the war has not ruined it, France looks 
so quiet and easy. There is no sign of marvelous in- 
dustry anywhere, but just the evidence that the people 
have been enjo)dng life. 

The church is always prominent and there are no 
tasteless meeting houses in France. These old build- 
ings have been carefully designed and as carefully 
wrought out. They are poems in stone. Shops are 
cosy little places, usually occupying that half of the 
first floor that I described as being given over to the 
wagon shop. 

In the house where I was quartered, was a couple 
past middle life. Two sons had gone into the army 
and one will not come back. The last child, a boy just 
eighteen, was to leave the day after I did for his 
place in the heavy artillery. The little woman went 
about so quietly, but occasionally she would shake her 
head while she smiled rather mournfully as I passed 
her at the door or in the garden, and in the evening 
she would bring pictures of the artiller)rman when he 
was in little aprons, and show them to me with no 
comment except his name. This Sunday she is with- 
out her boy. God bless her and him. 
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Today, passing through this town, which has been 
pretty liberally shot up, I came upon a woman sitting 
on a door step amid the ruins of half her house. She 
was as cheerful as could be and waved her hand and 
spoke to me. She told me in French that she has two 
sons in the present offensive. It is heroism such as 
we have not seen before for people to stand among 
the ruins of their homes and cheer on the soldiers 
they have given. But there are folks at home who will 
do all of it and more if the need comes. I want to 
say just here that I think I shall go home from all of 
this with a bigger and better notion of my own coun- 
try and my own people. I am one of that large class 
of American citizens who did not half appreciate our 
country. We talked of German efficiency. In this war 
business the German does certain things that he has 
been drilled to. Once a Yankee soldier has seen him 
do it he can improve on the method and do it while 
Fritz is waking up. The German has thought too 
highly of himself, and the world has taken him at his 
own valuation. The war, to German soldiers, is a 
grind into which they go because they are sent. To 
many of our boys it is a great adventure to which they 
give themselves without reserve. The American spirit 
has stirred Europe, and the American is no quitter. 

We are trying a new thing on this front. C — 
and I are near each other, and we have pooled interests 
and are running a joint canteen and reading room. 
We have put on one evening entertainment, and it was 
a great success. It has to begin early and close the 
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same. Tonight we shall have with us Mr. Johnson, 
former editor of "Judge," who will tell funny stories 
after a song service led by the Marine band. The 
band is one-half new since the Mame fight, but it is 
still a dandy. 

In this village is an interesting church. Two big 
shells dropped through the roof and dented the stone 
floor but refused to explode. They have been hung 
up in the auditorium as evidences of the mercies of 
God. In the crypt of this church is the statue of the 
Holy Virgin before which Joan of Arc knelt when she 
received her first great vision. Poor Joan! They 
have her statue adorned and lighted now in every 
church in France. So always we come tardily garnish- 
ing the tombs of the righteous and saying : "If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets" 
and yet we go on scourging God's elect and waiting 
for coming generations to recognize their sainthood. 

I have contracted a very popular kind of itch 
which does not bother me at all except that it takes 
so much of my time to scratch. 

Estes Johnson, former editor of "Judge," who was 
with us the other night is great company. He tells 
some good stories. Leaves the boys feeling that the 
folks back home are doing their full share. As the 
good ones come along, I take them into the officers' 
mess, and the men enjoy them. After the breakfast 
Johnson had with us, the men sat for a long time ask- 
ing him questions, and he answered them. He is a 
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man about my size, with a thin face and a most inter- 
esting drawl. Is going all over Prance in a Y uni- 
form, talking to the boys, and he does them good. He 
is a member of the national commission for the refu- 
tation of German propaganda. The enemy surely has 
been faithful in that work. 

I suppose after aU, the German faithfulness to a 
task is one claim to recognition. I felt that when I 
watched one prisoner. He was a lieutenant in the medi- 
cal service, and had been brought in with the Soissons 
drove. Our doctors were rushed to death with our 
own boys who were needing everything. So they just 
turned that great bunch of wounded prisoners over 
to that lieutenant. I have never seen any man work 
more faithfully. For forty-eight hours he took no 
rest at all. He went from one to another rapidly and 
quietly. Occasionally in a serious case he was assisted 
by an American or a French doctor and they all came 
to think highly of him. He was faithful and that is a 
quality worth while. 

I do not forget to pray for you. Some experi- 
ences I have still to relate. Never seem to catch up. 

August J/. 

We have moved again. The Division after a short 
stay on the new sector, has been put in one of the great 
mobilization camps. It is the first one I have been in 
since I came to France. There is much about it that 
reminds me of Pike. How long we are to be here or 
what will be the next move, no one knows of course. 
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But it is supposed the EKvision is being gotten ready 
for some important business early in the f alL 

There are French as weU as American soldiers in 
this camp. The American Ix^s live so much better 
than the French that the latter stand around in great 
wonderment In every way we are so much better 
cared for than are the soldiers of our allies. One of 
my own problems is in the management of the canteen. 
The French come with their ^tiful allowances to 
make purchases. I am not suiqx>sed to sell them 
tobacco at all because the French government admits 
all tobacco for the American army free of duty. So 
they come with their winning smiles and their ex- 
I^osive arguments and I have to turn them down. 

Harvest is about finished here. That means the 
wheat harvest, and I have seen now where our friend 
Millet found his studies for ''The Gleaners'' and 
Breton for "The Song of the Lark." I have been 
struck with the exactness with which those pictures set 
forth the peasant women. In many fields I have seen 
old and young women in wooden shoes and with rags 
tied dexterously about their heads, walking carefully 
after the mower, gathering up the last straws. The 
workers in the fields are always picturesque and often 
very pretty. The women work hard, and are very 
capable. Of course many children do not get the care 
they should. It is impossible when every woman has 
to work so hard outside her home. 
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Aug. 21. 

The best times I have had with the men have been 
those when, after I had come to know them well, they 
have come to me one at a time to ask about the Way. 
One night after I had rolled in, there came one of my 
boys, full of apologies but very determined to have a 
session. He started in by asking if I thought it would 
be wrong for him to pray that he be not sent forward. 
It was during the second drive, and everybody was on 
a strain. He told me his story briefly. 

He was the son of well-to-do people, an only child, 
engaged to the finest little girl in the world. Both his 
mother, who is an invalid, and the girl had written 
saying that they feared for him, and that if he should 
be bumped off it would kill the mother. Now he had 
come, wanting that I should pray with him that he be 
left, for of course not all the men in any outfit ever 
get into the firing line. 

It was one of the great chances of my life and I 
could not let it go. Here was a boy who had never 
begun to fathom the meaning of prayer and here was 
the opportunity for him to look clear down into it and 
see its bigness and its power, so I began. 

It was not like preaching a sermon to an easy- 
looking congregation. Every word had to be said 
carefully for we were facing eternal life, and I had 
the turning of a man's soul right in my hands. I 
talked prayerfully, and we went over everything. He 
came to see that prayer is not crying to the Good 
Father for what we want, but is asking that we be put 
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into such fellowship with Him that His will shall be 
ours also. With the suffering mother and the fright- 
ened sweetheart, one had to deal patiently and sym- 
pathetically. I spoke to him of you and M — ^. I 
said: ''Hurt? Of course it would hurt if I should 
not get back. But it would be pain of a glorious kind. 
Think of the sickening hurt that they must carry with 
them always if I should go back to them, having saved 
my life by some evasion of my plain duty. Think of 
how we must feel every time we look at some wife 
whose husband did his duty and died over here. 
Think of your mother looking some boyless mother in 
the face and saying within herself, 'It might not have 
been your boy but mine if mine had been as true as 
yours.' " So I tried to have him see the real mission 
of prayer and after a while he saw it, and then I said, 
"Your going will not kill your mother. It will thrill 
hen The women at home are being heroic just as the 
men over here are. If you do not get back, your 
mother will be proud and happy because she has a 
son who is worth while." When it was very late, we 
prayed together. 

The next day he hurried into the canteen to tell 
me he was going out that night. The look he gave me 
was such a one as the mother and the girl should have 
had. He looked so fine that morning — a boy about 
the style of B — S — when we first knew him. And 
he was a Marine — remember that when you read of 
the wonderful deeds of those wonderful men. But the 
mass of them are just our boys and no braver and no 
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weaker than the rest I have not seen him again. He 
was not listed among the lost in action but among the 
wounded and he slipped back to a base hospital some- 
where so that I may never see him again. He came 
from the west and left college to enlist. He showed 
me the pictures of the two wonderful women. I should 
like to talk with them some time and tell them what a 
fellow he was, but I did not even take their addresses. 
So we hurry on in this work. It seems mighty real 
while one is doing it, and all the time there are lovely 
people at home, for the love of whom any one of us 
would undertake ten times as much. But the folks 
at home will never know how much of the business 
they have done because they will not believe us when 
we tell them. 

(Somewhere near Domremy), Aug. 25. 

I wanted to tell you that one of the charming spots 
in France is that quiet village among the hills where 
Jeanne d'Arc spent the early years of her wonderful 
life. The little village lies just as it did when she ran 
through its streets. The sheep and cattle feed on the 
hill slopes now just as they did when little Jeanne 
helped to watch them. Across the street from the cot- 
tage is the pretty church where the child was baptized 
and where she received her early training in piety. A 
kilometer from the town is the cathedral in her honor. 

This is a wonderful building in prospect. Only the 
chapel had been finished when the war broke out and 
its completion waits on the end of the war. A fat 
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priest was in charge and he led us over the ground 
floor, but he would not climb the stairs so we ascended 
to the upper rooms by ourselves. There are the six 
wonderful paintings setting forth the epochs in the 
life of the beautiful young saint To me the most 
striking thing of all was the pair of massive bronzes, 
one on either side of the main portal. One is an heroic 
figure of the father, the other of the mother of the 
Maid of Orleans. The man, a powerful peasant, sits 
with his plow blade in his big hands. The woman holds 
her spindle. These are the two best French figures I 
have seen anywhere. In them one sees all the clean 
strength that has made the French worth while. 

It is among the country folk of France that one 
finds the strength and beauty of the nation. Where 
have I seen the prettiest French women? I have just 
glimpsed them as we hurried through the country — 
tall, strong women with heads erect and a scarf thrown 
back, revealing the rich, black hair as they smiled or 
waved a kiss at the troop train as it hurried by. These 
women in the fields have no more forgotten their per- 
sonal charm than have the ladies in the drawing rooms. 
Just because they are French, they can fling a streak of 
color over one shoulder or around the waist and look 
fairly charming as they rake the fields or help to load 
the grain. 

I find that time for letter writing is scarce on my 
new job. Am rushing about the country a great deal 
of the time and when at headquarters, am mostly 
having appointments with somebody. Every outfit in 
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the army would like to have an entertainment every 
night, but in almost no one of the said outfits can any- 
body be found who can or will put through the 
arrangements for such entertainments. Entertainers 
are peculiar people, and to keep them satisfied and all 
the dates filled and transportation arranged for is a 
job for a healthy man, and will certainly train even me 
into an angelic disposition. One is liable to have a con- 
cert company booked for a concert in a certain village 
square at seven in the evening, and hurry his per- 
formers thither, only to find said village deserted as 
to soldiers because the outfit has been out on a prac- 
tice march or a drill of some kind, and has not re- 
turned. In some other village a Y secretary is liable 
to have all his soldiers sitting on the pavement of the 
village street waiting for the show that will not arrive 
because of tire trouble having overtaken the party 
thirty kilometers away. 

(Not far from ToiU), September 6. 

Now with all the units recruited to full strength, 
the boys are moving up for more work. There is a 
touch of pathos in the sight as one watches the organi- 
zations marching back now with half the faces new, 
and realizes what it means. We speak of each outfit 
by its old name, but it is not the old bunch, just as the 
poor bedraggled mess that pulled out from Chateau 
Thierry and Soissons was not the company that 
marched into the woods on the side hills the days 
before. 
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Locrfdng at these fresh new boys in their new 
eqtiipfnent, one who has seen it throng^ feels the same 
sinking homesick feeling that comes ov^er one who 
returns to the c4d home church after a period of 
absence to find empty (daces or strangers. When it is 
over, these men who have been through it will find 
more to think of in the way of memories of fellows 
who have gone than in recognition of comrades left 

Sept 7. 

Last evening we had a severe storm of rain and 
haiL One of the things I notice in myself as well as 
in the men about me is that storms do not seem bad 
to us any more. There is not so much terror in a 
flash and a crack from nature when one has listened 
to the wicked whistle and seen the awful destruction 
of the big shells, or seen and heard the motor of an 
airplane stop while the flyer kicked a bomb from the 
machine to tear houses and folks to splinters. 

I disliked to see that storm because our boys are 
so poorly sheltered when on the line. Many of them 
were in swampy places in the woods (everybody has 
to stay in sheltered places because of observation 
balloons), and they have nothing but their little shelter 
tents which are very poor protection in a severe storm. 
Personally I was in good shape as I am sleeping just 
now in a big stone cow stable with a good roof and 
a cobble-stone floor. But that only makes one feel the 
more shamefaced when he sees the poor kids soaked to 
the hide The other evening I had an interest- 
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ing experience in a social way. I may have told you 
that while our headquarters was at the chateau I had 
some interesting visits with neighbors, refugees who 
occuined all the outbuildings. With one couple I had an 
especially good time. When I was not on the road of 
evenings, I would drop into their clean little kitchen 
and visit with Mr. and Mrs. while they ate their late 
supper. The daily Paris paper carries an English les- 
son and we would get that out and study both French 
and Engli^ 

They had told me of their son who was a soldier, 
and one evening the woman informed me that the next 
evening the son would be at home on permission. The 
next evening about seven-thirty I went in, and there 
sat the three. As I entered the young French soldier 
rose to shake hands with me. On his breast glittered 
the beautiful Croix de Guerre with two stars on the 
ribbon. He had been twice cited for bravery in a seven 
mcmths service. Talk about your happy women — 
there was one in that kitchen. Here she was, far away 
from her home, and evidently she had had a good 
one, living on the kindness of others, but she had for- 
gotten everything except the joy of being the mother 
of a soldier twice cited for bravery. You have often 
remarked in your letters that the things happening now 
make many other things look unimportant. Isn't it 
true? Once a woman would have thought it a very 
serious thing to be turned out of her home and the 
home destroyed. Now that is lost sight of in the pres- 
ence of a boy who has been given a war cross. Your 
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spirit, your attitude, your understanding are the 
blessedest things to me. I want to be a good man and 
do my work for the love of you. 

Sept. p. 

I mailed a letter to you yesterday but on my arrival 
at the A. P. O. which is in a village six kilometers 
distant, I received such a fine bunch of mail that I 
am eager to write again. There was one of your long- 
delayed letters — ^No. 51, in which you tell of the re- 
ceipt of my anniversary message. Then your No. 67 
was also there. There was also a letter from H — , 
one from J — M — , one from E — and one from L — . 
It made Sunday a day of joy. This morning I have 
time because we are waiting for two carloads of sup- 
plies which are not in yet, and everybody is to help 
handle the goods. I wrote H — a letter in which I 
tried to convey some of the thrill of two meetings we 
had yesterday. I hope he will read it to you and that 
will save my rewriting it. 

Sept 10, 

Tomorrow Central Illinois Conference gathers for 
its annual session, and there will be discussion as to 
what is to be done with persons like myself who have 
left their jobs to do this work. As I have said before, 
it has seemed pleasant to me to think of going back 
to our friends in El Paso, and going to work again 
when this is finished, but if the Conference thinks the 
thing should be done differently, then I am satisfied. 
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Sept. II. 

Had little time yesterday. It was raining and we 
had to unload our cars under circumstances which 
made me understand something of how missionaries 
have had to deal with the problem of supplies and 
transportation. The cars, which were long overdue, ar- 
rived and were stopped in the open country. We had 
to lift the boxes out, roll or carry them a few rods 
to the little Pord truck, which bumped them, a few 
at a time, over pasture ground to the road. There 
they were put on the truck which would haul them 
the two kilometers to our warehouse. Today I leave 
the cow stable to move up the line and work from a 
camouflaged tent which we have pitched as close to 
the line as we are allowed to go. From that tent we 
expect to carry the supplies to the boys at night. The 
game at this stage is always interesting. One might 
wish for better weather but the war has to go on in 
spite of little inconveniences. 

(Probably at Thdaucourt about Sept. 14.) 

This is written where one has to have candle light 
twenty-four hours in the day or be in the dark. It is 
just a spell in the busiest time I have had in France. 
Yesterday morning I was organizing myself for ser- 
vice in Field Hospital No. i, when an order came to 
take half the stuff for work in front line dressing sta- 
tions. Captain E said he would like to have me 

go along up, so I splashed and slid around in the 
stickiest mud I ever have been in, and at ten A. M. was 
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ready. We took nothing but what we could carry in 
our musette bags. It was raining and the roads were 
a fright. Traffic was at its worst. About every twenty 
feet a car had slid off the road and was obstructing 
travel. 

Yet in spite of all this, our boys were driving the 
Germans out of positions held by them for four years 
and it was taking some energy to keep up with the line. 
We walked in the wet until I began to think this was 
a pretty bad war, but in this war one of the fine things 
is that about the time one begins to think he is having 
a hard time, something happens to help him realize it 
was not so bad. About the time I was pitjring myself 
because I had to walk in the rain, I had to get into an 
ambulance and ride with my legs cramped about a large 
metal barrel of gasoline until "my legs were nearly 
numb" and my feet were quite so. When the end of 
that ride came and I could gel oif and walk again, I 
was happy. 

We came to the line which twenty-four hours be- 
fore had been the front but our boys had gone. Thien 
we tramped across that dreary waste called "no man's 
land" where nothing grows and the decorations are 
barbed wire. Then we came into that country where 
since the beginning of the war the enemy has had him- 
self entrenched. So complete a system of "diggings" 
I had never seen. This is an old sector from which 
Fritz had not intended to move himself until he had 
won the war. But he had left it, and in a great hurry 
too. Behind him were his food, his best clothes, his 
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decorations and his small stuff. Many of the trenches 
had been concreted and so had the dug-outs. They 
were finished as for men who were building their per- 
manent homes. But along all the way were the awf lil 
marks of the fight. It was near midnight when we 
came upon a fine new army wagon in the road. The 
boys ran and the first climbed in over the tail board 
only to turn back with a shudder for there lay two 
young Germans mangled by shell and at the tongue lay 
the two fine horses evidently killed by the same shell. 
It must have burst just above them, but had not dam- 
aged the wagon. A little farther on an American boy 
had been missed by the litter squads. Some of the 
boys went back to bury them all today. Fresh made 
graves lifted the earth just a little here and there. 

The roads as we made our toilsome way were being 
mended by American engineers and Boche prisoners. 
About two A. M. we were on the edge of the town 
that had been enemy headquarters. It is a considerable 
place, and there was a good deal of bombardment. 
The enemy as he retreated was making things as un- 
comfortable as he could, so we decided not to go in 
but to abide outside. We hunted us places under a 
roadside hedge and reposed. It is in such times as this 
that men become very primitive and very close. Three 
of the boys had found a nice hole in the ditch and they 
said : "Mr. Leach, you crawl down in here and we will 
keep each other warm." So I crept in and we four 
slept for a while like a litter of tired puppies. 

I say "for a while" because there were new experi- 
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ences awaiting us. We were wakened by the cry of 
"Gas!" and we roused and climbed into our masks. 
Lying close to the ground and looking through the 
goggles, I saw a really beautiful thing. Some gas 
shells had been thrown, but they had lighted on a hill 
some distance from us, and we were in no danger. 

The real doings was the firing of an ammunition 
dump. This also was located on a little hill close by. 
Some rockets were shot onto it and then colored flames 
began to light the clouds of smoke that were lifting. 
There were crackings and sputterings and often a sheet 
of flame would leap up out of the lazy smoke. So 
passed an hour. 

Coming down into the town in the early morning 
(it is not hard to rise early under such conditions), 
we found it badly damaged. Many families remained. 
They had been for four years treated as prisoners of 
war and had served the German soldiers. The women 
look either very hard or very much distressed. One 
of them told me that many were taken back by the 
Germans as they retreated — some willingly and some 
otherwise. Just here I had to leave this and go out 
with the boys after two of our fellows caught by a 
shell. It was two hundred yards from where I sit. 
They were done for. Two others were seriously hurt 
at almost the same time. The wounded are not being 
brought through just now because the infantry, having 
reached its objective, the line will hold for a few hours 
and then the Marines will get in. 
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Sept. 20. 

« 

I am in Paris again. When we were getting ready 
for the last drive, which was expected to be the most 
terrific thing we had yet seen, but wasn't. Dr. H — 
said to me, "I want you to take the hospital work with 
the Marines again, and when the troops are relieved 
you shall go to Paris and look after some business that 
must be attended to, and then you stay around there 
for a few days' rest." So the drive was on, I got 
through well, the Division was sent back, and I came 
up here. 

You see I now have the honor of being a front line 
man with the shock troops. The Second Division is 
used to help start drives. This is a distinction of 
which I am very proud. Now there is some fun in 
coming back to Paris. When I meet fellows who 
know me, they begin by saying, "Old Leach, the lucky 
dog, travels with America's shock troops." If they do 
not know me, they ask, 'Where are you, Mr. Leach ?" 
And with as much modesty as I can command, I reply : 
"I am with the Second Division." Now I can see 
how hard it was for soldiers who had served with cer- 
tain contingents in the Civil War to keep from be- 
coming obnoxious war storiers. People want to know 
every detail. When they learn that I slept in a German 
dugout six hours after it had been evacuated by the 
enemy at Thiaucourt, they ask and ask, for they know 
from the papers the story of how this farthest point of 
advance was fought for and how the enemy guns were 
turned back on it for twenty- four hours. 
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While that bombardment was going on there was 
an incident which meant much to me. The chaplain 
was missing and the major came to me to ask if I 
would take charge of the burial of several boys just 
gathered up. I went out into a little pasture just be- 
low the town and stood with the boys while they dug 
the trench. The shells were falling in that pasture, 
as everywhere else in the town. There was nothing 
to do but let them fall and duck when they came too 
close. That is the safe thing. A shell seldom hits 
one directly but the flying shrapnel after the explosion 
does the damage. So one must flop down on the 
ground and lie as flat as possible when a shell is burst- 
ing near. After we had repeated this operation a num- 
ber of times, the top sergeant said to me: "There is 
no use of your staying here. We can get you when 
we are ready to bury the boys.'' I had thought it out 
before. For your sake and Doll's, I have tried not to 
take a single useless risk while I have been here. But 
in this case I thought I knew how the boys felt, and 
was sure this was one of the things I was over here 
to do. I was so scared I could hardly see, but the boys 
had to stay and they were my boys so I said to the top : 
"These boys have to stay and I would rather stay with 
them." He said, "All right, Mr. Leach," so I stayed, 
and we went through the service all safely. It was 
very brief but very solemn. Twenty boys lined up 
with bared and bowed heads while I read a few words 
from John's gospel and prayed for the folks back 
home who would not see their boys in the flesh again. 
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but would never lose them in the spirit. I closed with 
this : "Help them and us this day to understand that 
'earth to earth' and *dust to dust' was never spoken of 
men's real lives, and let us feel what immortality 
means." Then we covered the grave and stuck in the 
wooden crosses and our work was done. 

Later when we were moving back I had a good talk 
with one of the boys. It happened this way. The 
roads had been destroyed by the heavy shell fire, and 
our big trucks were lumbering over improvised paths 
in the fields. I was on the seat with the driver of one, 
and when we came to the top of a steep slippery hill, 
I told him I wanted to get off and walk down. He 
asked if I were afraid and I said I was. Then he 
laughed and said he would have to tell the fellows they 
were mistaken about me. He explained that in their 
dugout on Sunday evening the boys had said that 
though I was very quiet they didn't believe there was 
"any damned thing" that I was afraid of. I told my 
driver friend the boys were mistaken, and I did not 
believe there were any persons who were not afraid 
of anything. Our fears might take queer directions 
but the whole matter rested on another proposition. 
Then I admitted that I was afraid of the shells on Sun- 
day but it seemed to me I ought to stay with the boys 
for the sake of our fellowship. We had told them the 
Y would go all the way with them and we must make 
good. "If one had bumped me off out there I should 
have done more good for the Y. M. C. A. than if I had 
sneaked away to a dugout. In this case it is different. 
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If I stay on this seat I cannot help you and if she 
turns over I shall be of no use. So I am going to play 
safe. See ?" So I got to preach it all to one man — 
the realest philosophy I have ever handed out, and he 
will pass it on. This may cost the lives of a few 
secretaries, but it will be a good thing to do with lives. 
Our lives lose their power and charm when we hang 
onto them so eagerly. We mustn't "take chances" 
but just work at our jobs wherever they take us. 

On Monday I was arrested by a new provo mar- 
shal for "looting vacated dwellings" and was brought 
before Colonel H — of the Marines, who told the mili- 
tary minion of the law that I had full permission to go 
where I liked in that town and dismissed me. Then 
he had me sit down and tell him how it happened. I 
had been scouting about for a room for a canteen and 
the new provo had been ordered to arrest any soldier 
found in any abandoned home. It was joy to meet 
the crowd outside and hear the fun over the joke. 

Yesterday morning I took the train at Toul and 
rode all day to get here. This morning I took a peck 
of busted wrist watches to different jewelers to be 
repaired for the men, and began attending to several 
hundred other errands, for whenever they learn that 
a secretary is going to Paris they certainly do load 
him up. But I shall have time to write a letter every 
day and I have plenty to write. Your letters have been 
coming splendidly. Have every thing now but the Con- 
ference appointment. If I am appointed to El Paso, 
I shall break away here as early as possible for I shall 
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feel that I owe the folks there something. If I am not 
appointed there, I shall take my time. 

As I came into the hotel to begin this letter I met 
the prettiest little woman with the cheeriest face and 
she was holding onto a blind soldier who was trjring 
to learn the art of walking on a new wooden leg. They 
were both laughing over the awkwardness of it. That 
is life among the French. 

» Sept. 22. 

It is Sunday, just after noon. I am still in Paris. 
Have a good room and am eating good meals with a 
shortage of nothing but bread. That is weighed out 
to each eater quite carefully. This morning I had a 
delightful refreshing. Went to the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist church and joined in a simple service and heard a 
simple sermon. I never realized before that one could 
get to the place where just going to church would seem 
such a luxury. This was just like a cool drink, and all 
the time I was pra3ring that I might be filled with a 
spirit that would send me back to the boys in the mud 
and the wind with a real uplift. I seem to wear so 
thin on this job. When one has done all that he is 
physically able to do, there is so much yet to be done 
that it nearly drives a man desperate. I suppose the 
greatest trial one finds here is just that. To go on 
working cheerfully when from every side come more 
calls than can possibly be answered. 

I am reminded of the only time I have cried since 
I came here. It was a hot day, the second in the 
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Soissons drive. The wounded had been coming in 
all afternoon, all night, and all morning. Nobody had 
dared to try to rest, not to mention sleeping. I was 
so tired I could hardly walk straight. My feet burned 
in my shoes, my body itched because my wet clothes 
had dried to me. The bugs were bad because the boys 
who were being brought in were right from the most 
infested trenches. I had a letter from you and one 
from Aunt Winnie in my pocket, had had them all 
night and had not dared to take time to read them. 

As I lugged one end of a stretcher up to the open 
place under the trees where the wounded were being 
almost corded up, a lieutenant-colonel came up, saw 
that I was a Y man and began to splutter. "Why in the 
name of don't you Y. M. C. A. people do some- 
thing? Here are dying men, and not even a drink of 
hot coffee for them. You are a hell of a bunch." I 
had served coffee till it ran out and a soldier had been 
sent with a mule wagon to the ration train for more. 
While I was waiting I was helping as best I could. But 
you can't say all that to a lieutenant-colonel who has 
rushed in and gotten excited over the distressing need 
that he is not able to meet. So I walked away into the 
brush and bawled all to myself just like a kid. I don't 
think M — could have done so badly. 

All this I mention in passing so that you may see 
it is not all sweet angel stuff. Probably a lot of lads 
and lassies at home have the sentimental idea pretty 
strong, especially on the matter of caring for the 
wounded soldiers. We have been fed up on the bunk 
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about lifting the head of the soldier boy and putting 
the cup to his parched lips. It isn't that exactly. It is the 
most exacting, and seems often the most thankless job. 
To begin with, a wounded soldier is just a sick man, 
and ordinarily a sick man is cross and very critical. 
Many times I have been howled at by the said sick 
soldier like this : "Say Y man, damn it, I been layin' 
here an hour, and I ain't had a mouthful of anything. 
Chase that chocolate over here." He may have been 
brought in only a few minutes ago, but I hurry to him 
as fast as I can, and hand him a cup. In the story he 
drinks it and lies back smiling and asks me to feel in 
the pocket of his shirt for a picture of his mother. 
Sometimes that has happened, but more often the sick 
soldier after drinking his cocoa has turned over with 
the remark: "The damn stuff is cold and I wanted 
coffee anyway. Don't you have any coffee ? The Sal- 
vation Army at Bordeaux always had hot coffee for 
the boys. Got any chewin' tobacco?" 

This is a little every-day picture just to give you 
the local color. Of course out of even so short a ser- 
vice as I have rendered there come many sweet and 
wholesome experiences that one would not want to 
lose from his memory, and I have had my share. But 
these sweet and touching things have been played up 

so strongly that I am sure a person like M might 

easily get the wrong notion. It is all just plain hard 
work under most trying circumstances, and often not 
clearly understood by the people served. But to have 
been in it and to have been cussed and misunderstood 
and loved is all part of the game. 
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In the course of my work I have at different places 
been thrown with the Red Cross, the Salvation Army 
and the Knights of Columbus. In each case the rela- 
tionship was congenial because on the field, just as 
with the missionaries, the work does not conflict. At 
Bezu-le-Guery there came the Red Cross man and said : 
"We have the supplies but we have not the people. I 
must put my supplies at your command. You are on 
the job and doing the work. Call on me." At 
Dieulouard there was the Salvation Army. They 
established a canteen and rest room in the village and 
three Y secretaries, serving units nearby went in and 
helped them, and it became a social center. At another 
place I found a K. of C. man who had no supplies and 
no special unit to serve. He jumped in and helped 
me during two days while troops were moving 
through that town. 

It is too bad for the soldiers to stir up a fight be- 
cause, all put together, we cannot serve the men, and 
as soon as we see that we are bunching, one of us 
moves. There is criticism of course, and sometimes 
there are lies. A soldier will try to tell me that the 
Red Cross feeds the soldiers free on all occasions, 
when I know exactly what their rule is in such mat- 
ters. The kicks are our greatest advertisement. When 
a soldier gets into a village and begins by saying: 
"No Y here. Those guys are always sleeping on the 
job," that means that he was really expecting to find 
it and his expectation is based on past experience. 
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Sept 24, 

Today I have been hurrying around Paris gather- 
ing up the things I had purchased for the boys, and 
the watches I had brought in for repairs. Did it ever 
occur to you what a lot of business each million Amer- 
ican soldiers brings to France? Go into any watch 
repair shop in Paris and you find the racks hung full 
of American watches. Orders for the simplest kind 
of repair work in that line have to be placed days 
ahead. 

This afternoon I bought a picture. It caught my 
eye as I passed an art shop, and of all the war pic- 
tures I have seen, it appealed to me as having the most 
and the best spirit in it. So I went in and bought it, 
and asked them to mail it to you. I am sure you and 
Doll will agree with me that it puts the highest things 
first in the thought of this war. I am sure that when 
it is all done, and our boys have gone home, the hate 
will have gone out of them, and they will remember 
that they did their bit for the kiddies of the world, that 
they might have their chance. 

Much of late I have been thinking of the cross 
as I have seen it everywhere in France. On every 
church, by every wayside is the cross, and on it 
stretched the figure of the Son of Man. The work is 
sometimes very crude, and at first I thought it re- 
pulsive. I used high sounding words within my soul, 
as I looked upon some of the rustic symbols, but little 
by little I came to tolerate them, then to look for 
them, and now I love them. Then it came to me 
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what wonderful cross-bearing these French people 
have done in these last four years, and I wondered if 
it could be that the wayside crosses had made this 
possible. Not a man or a woman in Prance but has 
looked upon this image of suffering all his life, and 
surely it must have made its impression. Many, many 
times he has passed it carelessly, and one of my dispo- 
sition would have become irritated and said, "There, 
what good does it do to fill your country full of crosses 
when the heedless crowd does not even look at them ?" 
But the crosses are there, and perhaps the patient 
hands that put them there did better than they knew. 
Those who planted them have gone on, but how do I 
know but that they saved France? What gave those 
French soldiers the quiet, unconquerable courage that 
has so characterized them in these last years? Who 
shall say that it was not the image in each man's soul 
of that rough cross on which a Man was willing to die 
rather than give up to ease or comfort or self ? What 
has inspired these women to bear such agonies almost 
without a groan? Perhaps through their lives they 
have stood with Mary beside the cross and learned 
that it is the business of men to suffer and die rather 
than to give up to wrong, and it is the business of 
women who love these men to help and not to hinder. 
Last night as I lay in my bed and thought of it all, 
I felt how little of the real spirit of the cross I have 
ever had in my life, and it troubled me. I had a real 
season of prayer and was led into a new experience 
which I hope will make me a more useful man than I 
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have been. I want to be rid of the old spirit of want- 
ing to be somebody or do something. All day I have 
been full of the prayer just to be useful. I feel this 
desire especially when I think of you and M — and 
the work and the folks back there. I want to have 
time to prove the love of God in my own life and teach 
it to a few others. It means that I must give much 
more prayer and thought to my home life when I am 
back with you. I am leaving Paris in the morning, 
and shall be back with my boys tomorrow night. I 
wish I were going home to you. 

(ChalonS'Sur-Marne) , Sept. 28, 

I am sitting on my trunk with a big packing box 
for my desk and a single candle for light. It is in the 
third story of what was once a splendid house but now, 
like so much of France, shot to pieces. There are no 
windows left, and a big hole just outside my door 
shows where a shell went from roof to cellar. It is 
raining tonight and I am a bit lonesome. Got back 
from Paris last night in time to catch the Division 
moving to the new front, and came along. Things are 
mighty active. Last night was clear, and just before 
dark I watched a flock of thirty-seven machines fly 
over toward the lines. I knew that in each machine 
was a fine young American and that not all of them 
would come back. Aunt Winnie's Walter will soon be 
among them. 

I realize, mother dear, how grandly we have talked 
about being brave, but last night, as I watched those 
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machines I began to wonder. If M — were a boy and 
about seven years older, would I be as brave as I have 
thought other people ought to be? If I had to stay 
at home and know that over here somewhere that black 
mat of tousled hair had been gathered into a tight 
little cap, from which only the eyes and the slim 
features peeked, the guns must get some, and enemy 
hands might pick him out of the wreckage and never 
know more about him than could be learned from the 
little steel tag chained to his wrist, I do not know that 
I could be so brave. I might be haunted by the vision 
of that curly head pillowed on the wet ground as I 
have seen other boys lying. I might measure up all 
right, but until I have tried I want to be very modest. 

It is late harvest over here. The peasants are dig- 
ging their potatoes. I see "The Angelus" every day. 
In the earlier days of wheat and barley harvest, I saw 
"The Gleaners" and "The Lark" almost any morning. 

Speaking again of crucifixes and images, I saw 
yesterday in the shattered cathedral of this city an 
image of the Christ that satisfied my soul. A great 
wooden cross stood in the open where the roof had 
been torn away by bombs, and the rain was trickling 
down on it. The image was of a big, strong man. 
There was the conventional long hair and short beard, 
but nothing else was conventional. Those great arms 
were all bone and muscle. The hands were hands of 
a laborer. The whole body was one of ruggedness and 
strength. The feet were large, and the toes were 
crooked. Through those big hands and those great 
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feet were the crude spikes. And there He hung, the 
great, strong Son of Man giving the last great testi- 
mony of love and devotion to the cause and the folks 
He had loved. I stood a long time there under the 
roof while the pigeons flew about and the rain spat- 
tered on the scarred marble floor and on the cross, and 
I saw the crucifixion as I never had before. 

Out beside the Mame this morning we had wor- 
ship — one other secretary and I. He was discouraged 
and I read to him the sixth of Mark and preached 
a little on how Jesus so often started out with the evi- 
dent intention of teaching by precept, and woimd up 
by doing the most needed things for the physical com- 
fort of the folks who thronged him. This is a great 
experience for us all in that we do not get to do the 
things we think we came to do, but have so many 
things to do which we think we did not come to do. 

Five thousand German prisoners were marched 
through here last night. It was a good sight, but the 
thing that impressed me most as I stood with the 
crowd that lined the streets, was the quiet of the vic- 
torious French. During all the time that the long line 
of tired, dirty men tramped by, there was hardly a 
word. Once in a while a jest would be flung, and an- 
swered with a grin from men in the marching line. If 
a prisoner asked for water, some French soldier 
handed out his canteen. Only once was this quiet 
broken. Far down the line, in a poor quarter of the 
town an old man rushed upon one of the prisoners 
with a club. He was shouting like a mad man and 
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was soon dragged back to his shack by neighbors, and 
every one seemed to understand. The old man's sons 
were killed early in the war, and he and his wife lived 
on as best they could. Then one night a bomb struck 
their home and the wife was killed. Even the German 
prisoner could understand that. As I looked at those 
happy, patient French people last night, it seemed to 
me they had learned not only the way to suffer, but 
also had gathered Christ's way of treating their 
enemies. They are wonderful people. 

Oct 5. 

Been out since Wednesday at the front. Going 
back tomorrow morning. Great doings out there. 
May wire you soon. A bunch of five letters from you 
this eve. 

Sat. night, Oct. 12. 

My dear M — . 

I am sure you and mother will be interested in 
the way I sometimes provide an entertainment for 
my boys. It is a rainy afternoon. We are camped 
in tents in a pasture two kilometers from one of those 
distressed, shot-to-pieces French towns that mark the 
line recently known as the front. I go into the village 
and find the Y warehouse in a dilapidated factory 
building. There is a moving picture machine there. 
I ask if it is in use and am told that it is not. There 
is a truck driver in our outfit who can run it, so I ask 
for the use of it for the night. Through the rain I 
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hurry back to camp to ask for a camionette to haul 
the machine. Finding Captain E — , I secure from him 
permission to use a Ford. The boys, are so tickled 
they do not know it is raining. A red-headed soldier 
drives to town with me. We load our machine, and 
splash back. The machine is set up in the tent that I 
have been using for canteen and recreation center. 
There are no seats, but nobody cares. 

As soon as we have had our supper the crowd 
gathers. The tent is crowded till one will almost 
smother. The thrilling five reel drama is a western 
play, and the boys do the talking for all the characters, 
and then some. It is a great success. After I have 
tramped up and down the slippery roads until I am 
sure everybody knows about the show, and it is in full 
swing, I steal away to the officers' mess tent to light a 
candle and write a letter to my girls. 

When the show in the recreation tent is done we 
will bring the machine over to the officers' tent, for 
they are as anxious to see the reels as the boys. So 
goes one evening in the rest camp, after a seven days' 
engagement that proved to be the fiercest in my ex- 
perience. I do not believe I could go through it again 
and keep my nerve. Everybody was all in when we 
landed back in this camp. Our boys did as well here 
as on any one of the other drives, and met the most 
terrible resistance. 

Have had a number of your good letters lately, and 
mother's cable about my reappointment. I am so 
pleased over the cap mother made you. Blue with 
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red piping is the kind the French artillerymen wear, 
and I have thought them the very nicest of all I have 
seen. I have a new overseas cap but only wear it for 
best. Some days ago, I sent you a picture of my tin 
lid and gas mask with me in them. 

Sunday eve. 

This has been a busy day. A man came this morn- 
ing and took my movie machine. Said he had prom- 
ised it to the infantry for tonight. So I borrowed a 
rig and hurried to Chalons-sur-Mame for a victrola. 
It is now grinding merrily in the tent. The rain con- 
tinues, and these are dismal nights for boys in camp. 
The news is good today and they may not have to stay 
so long. 

Soldiers certainly do get next to a fellow. I had 
been away from them a while on the other job, and 
when I went back to them it did me good to hear and 
see them. They flocked around me and shouted one 
to the other, "Here's Mr. Leach ! Hello, Mr. Leach ! 
Come to stay?" It was like getting back home. To- 
day one of them said a nice thing to me that warmed 
my heart. Here I have learned how we come to love 
whom we have served. 

I wish you could see some of the cute little shacks 
these boys have built. They wanted something 
warmer than their shelter tents so they have gathered 
boards and made little houses. They have made stoves 
too, put of big square tin cans, and at night they creep 
into their houses and roast themselves beside their 
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wood fires. When I see how these boys live, and 
recall the camps back home I realize that back there 
was not much soldiering. I would not have missed 
this for the world, but I shall be glad when I can be 
back with you and mother again. 

(No date.) 

Today as I walked through the village I saw how 
war shapes the minds of childhood. Some little boys 
and girls were playing wounded soldier. One sturdy 
youngster was being laboriously carried about in an 
ambulance litter. As I came closer I saw that the 
thing was a real army affair, broken and blood-soaked, 
which had been thrown off an ambulance. War lays 
its hands on everything, and we can no more keep its 
defilement from our homes or out of the lives of our 
children than we can keep it out of our own minds 
and hearts. Wherever it touches, it is brutal and 
horrible. The one hopeful thing is that we are com- 
ing to see it in its true aspect, and it loses its glamor 
and poetry. It makes one shudder to think that ever 
it could have come so near to child life, that the smear 
of blood should have no terror but be accepted as a 
matter of course. 

After all, the spirit of war is foreign to the human 
mind. It has been fostered through the ages by those 
who thought they could profit by its hideous advances. 
But deep down in the heart of man and in nature is 
that which will put an end to war at last I felt this 
one day when I was riding through the beautiful but 
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torn country on our way to the new front. We were 
passing through parts over which there had been hard 
fighting two years before. For many miles the 
land was gashed with the ruin war had wrought. 
There were acres upon acres of old barbed wire en- 
tanglements, but they had fallen into disuse. The 
posts were broken, the wires were rusted and loose, 
and between the rows the grass was growing. Roses 
were climbing the rotting posts, and everywhere the 
poppies were peeping through. At one place I saw a 
company of children playing. They rolled and 
tiunbled in the soft green grass, and one child had 
picked a bouquet of the pretty spring flowers. The 
birds were singing in the timber close by, and 1 said 
to myself: "After all God wants peace and joy and 
beauty and plenty in His world, and slowly, quietly. 
He will melt everything into His plan. This is finally 
to be a world of flower s and trees, singing birds and 
happy children. Man may build his engines of torture 
and death and for a time may seem to be master of the 
earth, but while he is working, God is crumbling his 
engines to dust, and at last the only things that shall 
endure will be the things which belong to peace and 
beauty and plenty — ^the laughter of children, the sing- 
ing of birds and the growing beauty of the earth. 
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EXTKACT FrOIC DiARY 

Oct. 6. A week has passed since I have had a look into 
my book. I went to Suippes, just back of the line, on the 
Champagne front. Here I was in charge of a sub-ware- 
house from which we supplied the boys in the front line 
trenches. Again the Marines distinguished themselves. 
Everything seems to go their way. A hill before which the 
French had halted for three days went to them in three hours. 
Came in to Chalons last night to get clean underwear and 

am out again this morning. Found L S in the 

17th Field Artillery. Got a hat full of letters from home 
yesterday. It looks as though I ought perhaps to get back 
to my parish when my year is up. They have done well and 
I must keep faith widi them. 

Oct. 12. Last Sunday I went back to Suippes and on 
Tuesday up to the front lines. It was the hottest I have been 
on. Slept in one of the field hospital tents through which a 
"dud" pushed its way. Nobody was hurt, but all around us 
men and horses were spattered over the landscape. Coming 
out of that place on Wednesday night, every truck had to 
drive through an area about two miles wide where shells 
were falling with an awful regularity and frequency. We 
are now in tents in a field near Suippes. Have a recreation 
tent for the boys and am having nearer a Y. M. C. A. than 
I have had. The word is that we stay here till Marine and 
infantry replacements arrive and then "in again." 

Monday, Oct. 21. Orders came to move. It was not 
expected so soon. In view of this fact I have decided to 
hurry my going. Was waiting for the easiest time to break 
away. This seems like the time to go. 
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